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IN THIS ISSUE 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Building an Effective Working Force 
Ralph G. Wells 


Influences that Prejudice the Public Against Confectionery 
Frank Hilton Madison 


Oil versus Coal for Power Plant 
W. F. Schaphorst 


Hard Marshmallow work 


Last Call for Ordering Candy Day Supplies 





The World’s Best Food Gelatine 


HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 160 Broadway, NEW YORK 


“*Price is a relative term — Quality always a concrete fact’ 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


WwW. G. AHERN 
40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


H. A. JOHNSON CO. 
221 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Cc, E. RIDDLE 
Emerson Tower, Baltimore, Md. 


CHERRY-BASSETT-WINNER CO. 
33 So. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
1918 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1139 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 


FRANK Z. WOODS, Manager, 180 
N. Market St. 


BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
214 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 


O'BRIEN & BUSHNELL 
304 Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


LEE-GREEFKENS CO. 
oe Folsom S&t., San Francisco, 


CALIFORNIA FOOD PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
bt E. Second 8t., Los Angeles, 


W. P. DOWNEY 
88 Grey Nun St., Montreal, Can. 








Avoid Substitutes for 
Delft Gelatine 


Dr. Frank Crane says, “The pest of the busi- 
ness world is the SUBSTITUTE. A man spends 
many years and much money developing a prod- 
uct, and when he has created a demand for it, 
along come the rascals with substitutes and 
undersell.” 


There is no substitute that compares with 
Delft Gelatine. Made in Holland, in the clean- 
est of factories, of the best materials and: by 
skilled workmen, it is the kind of a gelatine you 
want to put into your goods. It is unequalled in 
purity, strength and freedom from harmful and 
liquefying bacteria. 


And it costs less because it goes farther. 


Pe See 
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POLICY 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, being a specialized publication for manufacturing confectioners exclu- 


clusively, is edited in the interest of the executive, the purchasing, production and sales departments, and provides 


a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing policies, problems, methods and materials. 


The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available only to the supply manufac- 


turers for the advertising of products which are used by the manufacturing confectioner—machinery, raw materials 


and factory supplies, etc. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner believes in 


A Technical Candy School with resident and exten- 
sion courses for factory superintendents and 


journeymen candy makers. 


Rigid Inspection of candy factories to enforce sani- 
tation and working conditions necessary for the 


production of a pure food product. 


Pure Food Legislation which enforces a quality 
standard for confectionery. 


Uniform Method of cost finding and accounting. 


An Annual Exposition of Confectioners’ Supplies 
and equipment under direction of (not merely en- 
dorsed by) The National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion. 
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This booklet describing in 
detail our entire line and 
many tested formulas will 
be sent free on request. 


Let us send you your copy. 


- SENNEFF-HERR Candy Maker's Specialties are of “Sterling” Quality 


FLOWING CREAM CENTERS 


HE evolution of the manufacture of Egg-O- 

Creme is identical with the history of the de- 
velopment and perfection of the modern ‘Flowing 
Cream Center.” 


For several years the senior member of this firm had 
charge of the cream department in a number of 
prominent candy factories. Later he perfected the 
“Senneff Flowing Center” to his own satisfaction 
and we have been demonstrating its superiority to 


the satisfaction of an ever increasing number of 
manufacturing confectioners ever since. 


Egg-O-Creme used according to our formulas (which 
are available to all buyers of Senneff-Herr Products) 
not only produces a center that is soft, snowy-white, 
velvety and flowing, but a center which is easy to 
dip with minimum percentage of coating because 
of its firm crust and absence of starch, a center 
which will hold its moisture and hold the good will 
and repeat business of the line. 





Senneff-Herr’s “Big 3.’’—Products you should know about 





Egg O Creme 


“The Best for Cream Centers’’ 


aa 


oe 
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nor curdle. It makes a caramel as 
smooth as one made from pure sweet 





Makes a soft, snowy-white, velvety and 
creamy starch mold center that ripens 
ready tor the market in a very few days. 


Also a center that is easy to dip with 
a small percentage of coating, on 
account of a smooth, firm crust and 
the absence of starch. 


X-L Cream Caramel Paste 


We guarantee X-L CREAM CARA- 
MEL PASTE not to turn rancid, sour 


cream at LESS COST and has a rich- 
ness of flavor that is true to its name, 


It EXCELS. 
Nougat Whip 


is monarch of them all in quality. 
lightness. smoothness and flavor. Our 
NOUGAT WHIP is made from pure Hen 
Egg Albumen. IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM SUBSTITUTES. 


NOUGAT WHIP belongs to Senneff’s 
“Big 3” family. 


Other competitive products to meet price competition 





These Sterling Brand Specialties are the founda- 
tion materials back of many successful confections 
put out by the foremost manufacturing confec- 
tioners in this country. Perhaps we can help you 
too. May we suggest a solution of your problem? 





Name 
Per. 
Address 


SENNEFF-HERR COMPANY, Sterling, IIl. 


You may send a copy of your Candy Maker’s Guide— 


without obligation. 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ts essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of TH& MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tut MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
consideration, 


CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY Fries & Bros. Flavors 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT anne Se 
Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors 

Bentz Air Conditioning System Vanillin Monsanto, Coumarin-Monsanto 
Carver Cocoa Butter Presses and Accumulator System 47 Vanoleum 
Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds 
Gilmer Belts 
Mills Automatic Hard Seute Machine 
Mills No. 10 Ball Machine Baker’s Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa 
National Equipment Machinery “Fortune” Chocolate Coatings and Liquors 
Powers Temperature Regulator Ideal Coatings and Liquors 
Simplex Plastic Press ; Peter’s Chocolate Coatings 
Sturtevant-Fleisher Air Conditioning System Rice Coatings 
York Continuous Candy Cutter 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES ile iii 


RAW MATERIALS Crystal Gelatin 
“Delft” 

Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches Dunn’s Gelatin 
Atlas Brand Certified Colors . Duche’s Dagger Brand Gclatin 
Confectioners’ Crystal Corn Syrup Essex Gelatin 
Ceylon Desiccated Coconut Milligan & Higgins Gelatin 
T. M. Duche & Sons Swift Gelatin 
Egg Albumen 
Firmtex 
Franklin Sugars 
Haehnlen’s Chocolate Hardener 
Kandex For the Package and Bar Goods Departments 
Merrell-Soule i 
National Certified Food Colors , Alabastrine Box Paper 
Nucia Butter American Bon Bon Cups, Boxes, Laces, etc............ 
Nucoline Conley Foil 
Nulomoline Karl Pauli Wrappers, Aluminum Foil, Bonbon ens. 
Rice Flour ; 
Senneff’s Bi MISCELLANEOUS 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans..... 
White-Stokes Superkreme Schwarz Laboratories 


Flavors 


Atlas Brand Flavors Emil Pick 


Bush’s Flavors ; Marcone & Company—Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter. 
Foote & Jenks Natural Fruit Flavors Von Dannenberg & Company 
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Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 





Oils of Spearmint and Peppermint, Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Limes, Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 
All Spice Oils Used in Confectionery 


OF UNEXCELLED QUALITY 


Hard Candy Flavors 


APPLE CURRANT, Red PINEAPPLE 
BANANA GOOSEBERRY RASPBERRY 
BLACKBERRY GRAPE ROSE 
CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) HONEY STRAWBERRY 
CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) LOGANBERRY STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
CHERRY, Wild PEACH VIOLET 
CURRANT, Black PEAR 
E reception accorded to this new group which we WITHSTAND CONSIDERABLE HEAT. Ia addi- 
placed on the market only a short time ago, has tion to the large amount of natural extractive matter 
been gratifying and supports all we claim for them. from the fruits present, the Flavors contain sufficient 
These flavors are of the highest concentration, have the Esters to provide the necessary strength and impart 
delicious aroma of the fruit itself and have been manu- the special characteristics necessary and claimed for 
factured with a special view to permanence, and TO this group. Recommended for 


FRUIT TABLETS, LOLLY POPS, STICKS, PAN WORK, CHEWING 
GUMS, AND WHEREVER THE FLAVOR MUST BE INTRODUCED 
AT HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 


Extra Concentrated 


For fifteen years these pioneer flavors, extracted directly from the fresh ripe fruits, with no added flavor or color, 
have had preference with those manufacturers to whom quality is more important than cost. The flavor of per- 


fection for Cream Centers de luxe. 
FRITZBRO-AROMES 


Are the ideal flavors of highest concentration, based on true fruit extractions and slightly fortified with natural 
esters for strengthening and to accentuate special characteristics of the fruit. A strictly true fruit flavor effect in 
a concentration much greater than can be produced in a natural true fruit essence. 


FRITZBRO MAPLE BASE 
A well nigh perfect reproduction of the universally liked product of the Northern Sugar Maple tree. 


Two novel flavors for Fine Confectionery: 


FRITZBRO SHERBET ESSENCE OF ROMAN PUNCH 


afford delicious, tasteful additions to any line. 


With these various groups any problem of flavoring Candies of whatever nature can be promptly and successfully 
solved. Samples and details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 








Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 
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You Need Never Worry 

















The test tube at the left contains Atlantic 
Super-Clarified Gelatine. Note its clarity 
—its high viscosity. 


** Purest and Best — 
It Stands the Test’’ 


Try It Out! 
FREE! 


Make the test of trying out our 
gelatine by ordering a barrel from 
the nearest office. Use five or 
fifteen pounds and if it doesn’t 
match up with our claims for it, 
send the unused portion back. 
We will pay the freight both ways. 
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Atlantic super-clarified Gelatine 
passes the pure food requirements 
of all states in the Union. It is 
the highly-perfected process of 
making, together with the use of 
only the best raw materials, that 
has enabled us to supply our 
trade with gelatine of unexampled 
purity and clarity and high viscos- 
ity. Safeguarding our customers 
in this way has made our manu- 
facturing costs slightly higher, 
but still our gelatine sells at less 
than ordinary gelatines of cor- 
responding grades. 


It costs Jess and it does more. 


Concerns who have standardized 
on Atlantic super-clarified Gela- 
tine are assured of uniformly high 
quality and texture to their 
product. 


Atlantic Gelatine Company 
WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches: 


Chicago: Suite 510, 118 N. LaSalle Street 
New York City: Room 1081 Woolworth Building 






ATLANTIC citi: GELATINE 
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QUALITY F LAVORS 


AUNT 


SIMILE FRUIT OILS 


A full line of flavors based on the concentrated natural fruit 
juices fortified with artificial ethers, etc. Possessing the delicate 
flavor of the natural fruits they have the requisite strength to 
make them ideal for hard candies. 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 


The highly concentrated natural fruit juices, absolutely pure 
and so prepared as to fully conserve the flavor of the fruits. 
Ideal for flavoring soft centers. 


VOLATILE OILS 


Lemon, Orange, Peppermint, Birch, Wintergreen, Spearmint, 
Anise and other oils used by the candy manufacturer; all of the 
finest quality. 





OZONE VANILLIN 


Ungerer & Company are the sole distributors of the celebrated 
Ozone Vanillin, the finest Vanillin on the market and unsurpass- 
able in purity and flavoring strength. 


“‘Our Quality Is Always Higher Than Our Price’’ 


UNGERER & CO., New York 


124 West Nineteenth Street 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
350 N. Clark St. 826 Clark Ave. 165 N. Front St. Detroit Savings Bank Bldg. 
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Special Message! 


To our Friends 
in the Trade 


For twenty-five years you have known us as The Nucoa Butter 
Company. You have seen us grow from swaddling clothes to 
long trousers—and have been with us to celebrate the attaining 
of our majority. 


And now we have the pleasure of announcing that The Nucoa 
Butter Company has outgrown its name and so extended its line 
of Products as to make a broader name necessary. The person- 
nel and policies of the Company remain absolutely unchanged. 


In continuing to deal with old friends you will also find the 





Quality and Names of the Products you use unchanged—but you 


will kindly address the firm under its new name— 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


formerly 


THE NUCOA BUTTER COMPANY 


makers of 


NUCOA BUTTER — NUCOLINE — PLASTIC NUCOLINE — KANDEX 
and FIRMTEX 





CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
111 West Washington St. Nucoa Building 1964 Bryant St. 
4th Ave. at 23rd St. 
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Fruit Flavors, Essential Oils, Food Colors 





Have you yet made a practical trial with 


OIL SWEET ORANGE CALIFORNIAN 


Pressed at National City, Cal. 





The following are among our list of candy flavors 
that have proven their merit with manufacturers 
who demand quality: 


Butter Honey Pear Plum 
Cherry Loganberry Peach Raspberry 
Grape Maple Pineapple Strawberry 





Samples cheerfully furnished on request. 





Every purchasing agent or candy superintendent 
should have our price list showing entire line; 
send for your copy. 


Fad J. BUSH & COMPANY, Inc. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


1018 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON 
394 St. Paul Street, W.,. MONTREAL 












































Nulomoline for Better Candy 














BON-BONS 


HIS type of goods has a 
Si strong tendency to dry 
out, and when this oc- 

curs the goods spot and become 
unsightly. NULOMOLINE 
used either as a doctor or mois- 


ture retainer, will prevent grain- 


ing and spotting. 


The Nulomoline Company 


New York :: Chicago :: Boston 


This advertisement is 
one of a series. Next 
month— Caramels 





BON-BONS 


ANDY makers know that bonbons must 

be made dry, in order to secure a satis- 
factory coat. And often, when made dry, 
the drying will go too far. Frequently our 
Service Department is asked to supply a for- 
mula for making bonbons that will not dry 
out. Wecan tell you how to check this 
trouble. We can also tell you how to use 
gelatine and gum arabic to advantage in the 
securing of a satisfactory gloss. Spotting 
can be eliminated, if the proper combination 
is used in making up the dipping cream. 
There are almost as many formulas for dip- 
ping cream as there are candy makers, but 
they do not vary greatly. Our information 
on this subject is condensed. Spotting, grain- 
ing, drying out, all have been given consider- 
ation in our formulas. 














The coupon is for your convenience. 


All formulas and information sent without obligation 





M-7 Service Dept. THE NULOMOLINE CO., 109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your formulas for 
(Check those desired) 


Nougat Cast Creams a (OES RST OS Re 
Caramels HandRolled Creams [_] Position 
Fudge Hard Candy C7) Firm 
Marshmallow Coconut Work C7 8 ENS SSSR OE 5 SE es peed OS ee eo 
Jellies Bon-Bons C) City and State 
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Gee! But They’re Good! 


UCOPCO is 
—More than an ordinary gelatine. 
—Always dependable. 





—A superior product for your Marshmallows. 
—A business getter and holder for you. 
—Truly the Aristocrat of Pure Food Gelatines. 


A list of steady UCOPCO users is a Who’s Who in the 
Candy Industry. 


And a trial will add your name to that list permanently. 
For samples, analysis or information, address 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
Home Offices: 4200 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 


Branches: 


New York City New Orleans San Francisco 
Milwaukee Detroit 


Foi crelatine 
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There Must 
Be A Reason 


One important manufac- 
turing confectioner after 
another is adopting Peter 
Coating. And our regular 
customers of years standing 
are not only buying in a 
normally increasing volume 








but taking on more numbers 
from the wide range which 
our line offers. 


Our success must be due to 
merit in our Chocolate and 
because our prices are right. 
Surely an investigation 
would be well worth while. 


733 


Samples and Prices Upon Request. 


Peter Cailler Kohler 


Swiss Chocolates Co. 


Incorporated 


131 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















Factories: 


Fulton, New York, U.S. A. Pontarlier, France 
Orbe, Switzerland Hayes, England 
Broc, Switzerle~ * London, England 
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Announcing —~ 


RadnorGreme!! 
Jor Soft Flowing Cream Centers 


OR your standard line of soft flow- 
ing cream centers for Fall and 


Winter trade, a new aid has been 
discovered! 


Radnor Creme—the latest creation of 
our laboratory—definitely enhances soft 
flowing centers as follows: 

Guarantees uniformly soft consistency, 
batch after batch. 

Can be removed from starch in about 
five hours, or carried over until next 
morning. 

Assures firm body and matures to the 
right consistency within ten days. 

Will go through the mogul without 
danger of crushing. 


Radnor Creme has been held to a prac- 
tical, exhaustive test in several candy 
factories. Wherever we have demon- 
strated it, superintendents have adopted 
Radnor Creme as the standard ingre- 
dient for their general line of soft flow- 
ing cream centers. 





Bona fide manufacturers are invited to 
send for a trial order, together with the 
Radnor Creme soft flowing center 
formula. 






Made only by 


WHITE-STOKES CO. 


3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago. 
253 36th Street, Brooklyn. 
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Bernese is the finest chocolate 
coating that can be made. Its 
purity, flavor, and smoothness 
are due to painstaking care in 
its manufacture. 


Bernese covered confex tions are 
as good as they look. What 
more can we say except— 


Generous samples to try on 
your own centres furnished on 
request. 


IDEAL COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO. 
39 Park Place, New York 
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‘You are safe 
in using Colors 
of Reputation”’ 

























HI resulting color of your 
goods can only be as at- 
tractive and permanent as the 
color you put in them. To be 
sure of uniformly perfect re- 
sults use “National” Certified 
Food Colors. 

“National” Food Colors are 
of the highest quality—made 
to satisfy every requirement. 
They are absolutely pure— 
certified in accordance’ with 
government regulations. Let 
us send you a_ descriptive 
folder. 


Certified Food Color Division 


National Aniline & 


Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 


“NATIONAL” 
CERTIFIED 
FOOD COLORS 
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Since 1866 


Stein. Hall Quality Prod- 


Whole cloves contain 15% to 160% of clove oil. 
ucts have been a source of 


This oil (the only part of the clove used for 
VANILLIN-Monsanto) is separated and recti- 
fied in stills of which the picture shows a com- 
plete unit. 


A Constant Supply of 
Vanullin-Monsanto 


The discovery, in 1876, that 


clove oil furnished the necessary 
base for VANILLIN, revolutionized the 
flavoring industries. An adequate supply 
was assured—uniform, dependable, eff- 
cient, economical. It is but natural that 
VANILLIN-Monsanto is extensively used 
in the confectionery trade. 


STEIN, HALL & CO. INC. ., Send for Booklet 


61 BROADWAY <<. / Ty We awe rane et inter- 
o Seas] ff esting booklet on the history 
NEW YORK ) “O] MB of VANILLIN—its intro- 


duction, adoption and re- 
markable popularity as a 


STEIN-HALL MFG. CO. | || SZ fe, Frstioes 
2841 SO. ASHLAND AVENUE ) today. 
CHICAGO ) VANILLIN-Monsanto, the Pure White Vanillin, 


satisfaction to the discrimi- 
nating candy manufacturer. 


EGG ALBUMEN 


Ceylon Desiccated Coconut 


I OLS... St 


Confectioners’ Starches 
Rice. Flour 





A New Product with Exclusive Features: 


“HOLDFORM” MOULDING STARCH 
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Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ) St Louis.USA.. 
New York Chicago 








QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


FRANKLIN MUSH IN- 
VERT SUGAR can be 
purchased from us:— 


FIRST--at any time with- 
out previous notice. 


SECOND--at only 25c 


per hundred over granu- 
lated. 


For certain purposes 
MUSH INVERT 
SUGAR is invaluable to 
confectioners; if you are 
not thoroughly familiar 
with it, we will be glad to 
give you detailed in- 
formation. 


The 
Franklin Sugar 
Refining Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘‘A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’ 


J 


Granulated, Dainty Lumps, 
Powdered, Confectioners, Brown, 
Golden Syrup 
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Crystal Gelatine is 
Marshmallow Insurance 


May we send you enough 
for a trial batch? 


CRYSTAL 
GELATINE CO. 


121 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Stores 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
14 Ferry Street 418 Arch Street 3630 Iron Street 


St. Louis San Francisco 
408 Elm Street Fairfax Avenue and Rankin Street 





“‘Atlas’’ Colors 


(All Shades) 


Certified Combination Colors 
Certsfied Primary Colors 
Certafied Paste Colors 
Vegetable Dry Colors 
Vegetable Paste Colors 

Atlas Carmine No. 40 


“‘Atlas’’ Flavors and 
Extracts 


Genuine True Fruit Extracts 
Imitation Fruit Flavors 

Conc. Imitation Fruit Flavors 
Pure Vanilla Extracts 
Imitation Vanilla Fla-or< 
Maple Flavors 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


ithe Hees Colors 
and Flavors— 


the superiority of “Atlas” Brand colors 
and flavors is the result of seventy- 
two years of correcting, improving and 
perfecting. 


The unusual strength and brilliancy 
of “Atlas” colorings and the delicate 
delightful flavor of “Atlas” extracts 
and flavors have established a reputa- 
tion for unusual quality, that is pro- 
claimed by many of the foremost 
manufacturing confectioners to be 
beyond comparison. 


“Atlas” extracts, flavors and colors 
will do their part to make your product 
the finest produced—give them a 
chance. 


Write for trial quantity of ‘‘Atlas”’ 
Colors, Extracts or Flavors 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
83-93 Park Place 11-13 E. Illinois St. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
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A Shock to Newspaperdom 


The New York American of June 19th makes 
the following statement in connection with the 
conviction of Jerome 8. Dumont and the failure 
of his exporting concern, George Mogenson & 
Co., for more than $1,500,000. 


Although it may prove a shock to the average per- 
son, there are $283,000 worth of cocoa beans in the 
world. General Sessions Judge Mancuso yesterday 
sentenced a man to two and one-half years in Sing 
Sing for stealing a shipment valued at that amount 
1920. 


It may be a greater shock to the average 
newspaper reporter and managing editor, to 
know that there were imported during 1922 
through the port of New York alone about $30,- 
000,000 worth of cocoa beans. 

It is unfortunate that the statistical files of 
the Hearst publications should be so woefully 
wanting of data on the chocolate industry, how- 
ever, this is just one more evidence of the fact 
that they—the public—have never been told 
through the medium of the public press the 
truth about chocolate and confectionery by the 
industry itself. 

Newspapers, especially the sensational type, 
are a reflection of the prejudices and popular 
sentiment of the public. Until the confectionery 
and chocolate industries get together and try 
their case before the bar of the public in form 
of a national publicity campaign through their 
own paid space in newspapers and consumer 
mediums, we can never expect the public or the 
press to appreciate the economic importance of 
our institutions or the food value of our prod- 
ucts and respond accordingly. 

A prominent candy manufacturer in the east 
reiterated to the editor of THe Manuracrurine 
ConFECTIONER very recently, his standing offer 
to contribute $10,000 toward a fund of at least 
$200,000 for a national consumer campaign to 
stimulate a greater consumption of candy and 
chocolate. It is his opinion that such a fund 
for the opening campaign might be raised 
among the manufacturing confectioners from a 
certain percentage of their advertising appro- 
priation. In the case of this manufacturer in- 
terviewed, he will divert $10,000 from his an- 
nual appropriation for national advertising and 
place it in a fund for advertising the confee- 
tionery industry, believing that any campaign 
which helps sell more good canday will indi- 
rectly help sell his candy. 

We believe the industry generally is in favor 
of such a campaign but the rub seems to be in 
the method of raising a necessary fund which 





will be an equitable representation of the bene- 
ficiaries of such a campaign. 

THe Manvracrurtnc Conrecrioner will be 
very pleased to receive and disseminate the 
opinions of other manufacturers on this matter 





‘‘Not Touched by Human Hands”’ 

On page 20 of this issue is an article by 
Frank Hilton which explains the viewpoint and 
attitude of the daily press and other influential! 
factors, and some recent attacks on confection- 
ery which brings home to us again the fact that 
our industry is, to a great extent, very much 
misunderstood in the minds of the general 
publie. 

The consuming public needs to be set right 
on the meaning and food value of some of our 
standard ingredients such as certified colors, 
corn syrup, which is too often referred to as 
glucose, ete., and after that point is disposed of 
the subject of sanitation is the most important. 
Here is where the wholesale factories have an 
vpportunity to drive home a convincing argu- 
ment in favor of the commercial product made 
by machinery with the minimum amount of 
hand handling and made under conditions 
which comply with federal standards and sub- 
ject to government factory inspection. The 
cellar candy kitchen preducts are sold from an 
entirely different ‘‘appeal’’ and yet they appeal 
and sell because the public generally does not 
know about the merits of the confectionery 
made in a commercial way under conditions 
which are (or should be) much more favorable 
for the manufacture of quality candies than 
much of the ‘*home (?) mades’’ from irresponsi 
ble vendors with a one kettle capacity. 

Many a nationally known food product which 
is now firmly intrenched in the market owes its 
success to the installation of material handling 
equipment and automatic packaging machinery 
which enables the manufacturer to guarantee 
a higher standard of purity than their smaller 
competitors who are not so equipped. We don’t 
think we are too visionary when we say that we 
believe the candy industry is just entering the 
‘‘machinery age’’ and that there will be some 
rather revolutionary developments in the proe- 
esses and equipment for getting volume pro 
duction of quality candy. The nearer a manu- 
facturing confectioner can come to producing 
and distributing his product without the con 
tact of human hands, the nearer he has reached 
the ideal standard of quality which the consum- 
ing public have a right to demand of any manu 
factured food product. 














Western Confectioners Adopt Code 
of Ethics 


ROM all accounts the Western Confection- 

ers’ Association had a live, interesting and 
constructive convention on the occasion of their 
semi-annual meeting in Portland, July 24-25. 

J. J. Collins of San Francisco presided. The 
address of weleome was made by Chas. Van 
Horn of Vogan Candy Co. Chester KE. Roberts 
addressed the assembly on ‘‘Secretaryship’’; 
John W. Vogan spoke on ‘‘ Excise Tax,’’ and 
J. W. Bailey of Spokane on ‘‘Prepayment of 
Freights.”’ 

‘*A Code of Ethics was adopted in which the 
Golden Rule was set as the motto for all manu- 
facturers of candy,’’ says the Portland Tele- 
gram. ‘‘It urges that no prizes be given, that 
there be no misleading advertising, that pack- 
ages be given full weight and that the use of 
punch boards be discouraged. 

‘*There was a lively discussion regarding the 
code, but it was passed as presented by the com- 
mittee, with several clauses thoroughly ex- 
plained by a general chat on the subjects. 

‘*It was pointed out that as candy was sold 
in more places than any other article of mer- 
chandise, it was stressed that the buildings in 
which it is made should be safeguarded in every 
possible way to insure clean, healthy products. 

‘*It was also pointed out that this dainty food 
should be made only by clean, healthful workers. 

‘‘And it was announced in the code that it 
should be counted unfair to sell one’s products 
below cost. The question of what constitutes 
‘eost’ brought up an enlivened discussion.’’ 

W. Anthony MeDonald, manager Tru Blue 
Biseuit Co., was chairman of entertainment 
committee. The program of diversion included 
a trip over the Columbia River highway with 
dinner at Columbia Gorge hotel, a visit with 
dinner at the Portland Golf Club and an after- 
noon at the Waverly Country Club. 

Fred G. Taylor of Ogden, Utah, was elected 
executive manager of the Western Confection- 
ers’ Association and will have jurisdiction over 
the seven zones comprising the eleven western 
states and his duties will include the enforce- 
ment of the code of ethics adopted at the con- 
vention. 





Inconsistencies in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws 


Legal and medical mixups have been so fre- 
quent in the administration of the workmen’s 
compensation laws in 42 states as to constitute 
a serious factor in their efficiency, according to 
an exhaustive report on the medical aspects of 
these laws shortly to be issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The report was 
prepared in co-operation with the Conference 
Board of Physicians in industry. Some surpris- 
ing conditions are revealed in the report which 
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is the result of a study of thousands of com- 
pensation awards for many injuries throughout 
the country. For instance, the human hand ex- 
tends to the elbow in the legal opinion of Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, New York and other states, while it ex- 
tends only to the wrist in Colorado, Idaho and 
Montana. The foot extends only to the ankle 
in Colorado while in Alabama it extends to the 
knee. Widespread disputes as to a correct 
graduation of their compensation laws is held 
responsible for these variations. Insurance, 
medical and industrial executives will find the 
report of great interest. 


Knowledge of Production and Distribu- 
tion Not Enough 


Why should we rack our brains about mere 
production and distribution and seek only in 
these features the solution of bewildering ques- 
tions, asks J. H. Tregoe, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men It is the credit available 
and the manner of its use which serve as gov- 
erning factors and to the extent that we are 
conscious of this and shape our ways so that 
the chief element of credit, its liquidating ca- 
pacity is conformed to and credit is not con- 
gealed by using it for innproper purposes. 

The laws of credit are but imperfectly known 
at the present time, according to Mr. Tregoe. 
We have gone along seemingly unconscious of 
credit influences. We have apparently forgot- 
ten that it is anything more or less than a thing 
we could get for the asking. When the revela- 
tion comes to the business of the nation that 
credit should be as sedulously studied as the 
laws of chemistry or engineering in the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities, we shall 
be looking toward more even and stable courses 
in our business at home and abroad than we 
have realized ever in the nation’s history. 





Next Issue: 


3rd Annual Fall 
Purchasing Number 


Material Control and Stores System 
RALPH G. WELLS 





V. Purchasing Confectioner’s Supplies 
A. ADAMS LUND 


The Buyer’s Roundtable 











The Manufacture and Merits of Molasses 
CHAS, C. BROWN 


and a number of other features of immediate 
interest and reference value 
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Wanted: Letters from our Subscribers 


regarding the need in our industry for a Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner’s Year Book which will contain the current statistical 
data and a complete register of the sources of supply. 





ANUARY 15, 1924 has been set as the publication date for the first issue of ‘““The Blue Book’’ which 
we first announced two years ago. With the change in name of this magazine (which was formerly THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER) we have made some changes in the wording to appear on the frontispiece 
of the book. The following title and explanatory matter will be used on the front cover. Full reproduc- 
tion of the book and specimen pages will appear in next issue. 


The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


BLUE BOOK 


Consolidated Confectionery Supply Catalog 


1924 


A Complete Buyers’ Directory with Condensed Catalogs 
of Confectioner’s Machinery, Factory Equipment, 
Raw Materials, Packing Materials and Supplies 
of all Kinds for the Manufacturer of 
Confectionery and Chocolate. 


Copyrighted, 1924. Earl R. Allured 


Published Annually by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago 





Full details of layout and contents will appear in next issue, The Third Annual Purchasing Number. 
Prospectus will be sent on request. 
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Influences that Prejudice the Public 
Against Confectionery 


By Frank Hilton 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Hilton has made some special observations on the motives 
and underlying reasons why the public press and other agencies and consumer 
mediums often publish data which does a rank injustice to the confectionery industry. 

This article cites instance of a play writer depicting a candy manufacturer who 
uses coal tar colors as stage villain in a recent play. Also letters to newspapers that 
were answered in its columns in a way that left a serious reflection on our industry. 
It is very conspicuous that the confectionery industry is misunderstood among the 
general public and newspaperdom is more inclined to reflect public opinions and 
prejudices than to mold sentiment along constructive lines. The answer lies in a 


national educational campaign to the public. 


But before we do launch such a cam- 


paign there is without doubt some housecleaning to be done within our own industry 
if the advertising copy is to be entirely consistent. Read Mr. Hilton’s version on this 
matter and let us have your comments, please.—Editor. 





S the public indifferent to the quality 

of materials used in manufacturing 
eandy and the conditions under 
which candy is made? Consider 
some of the forces that go to making 
up publie opinion and you will find that there 
is considerable interest in the matter of pure 
candy. 

Take for instance the theater. In a play 
‘alled ‘<The Voice’’ recently tried out the lead- 
ing character was, as one reviewer deseribed 
it, ‘‘a eandy manufacturer who used coal-tar 
dyes in his all-day suckers and was engaged 
in a crooked deal whereby the children he poi- 
soned would be robbed of their playground.’’ 
Even if this play failed despite having so well- 
known an actor as William Courtenay for this 
character does not indicate that playgoers 
turned it down because they had no interest in 
a man who made impure candies. Rather, as 
the critics put it, it was a dull play, ‘‘the author 
does not seem to know his way in the theater.’’ 

On the other hand there was some evidence 
that the public was interested in the. subject; 
the play had been made from a story called 
‘‘The Madman”’ which had a good reception. 

Just a glimpse at one of the scenes as one 
newspaper reported it: ‘* . . the selfish 
candy manufacturer gets whacked over the head 
by a disgruntled ex-employe. In an instant of 
oblivion, which lasts through the second act, he 
sees things. Illuminated tableaux, with a moral, 
appear at the back of the stage; they offer him 
a mess of his own coal tar candy, evilly decked 
with red and green lights; a sepulchural fac- 
tory manager passes to and fro moaning, ‘fifty 
tons a day and every ton must be sold, or I lose 
my job’ and the voice of his conscience booms 
forth at intervals, warning him to stop before 
it is too late. When he wakes up he finds that 
he has turned noble, and passes his bank roll 
around among the unfortunate.’’ 

Suppose this play ‘‘The Voice’’ had been put 
together a little differently. It would have 
played the metropolises and gone on a tour of 











the larger cities. Write-ups about it would have 
been sent to every daily newspaper in the coun- 
try through the many newspaper syndicates. 
If it was a stage success then the movies would 
want it. This would revive the demand for the 
original story which would be reprinted in a 
popular-priced form it is likely. 

If that had happened wouldn’t nearly all 
candy factories have been viewed with more or 
less suspicion? 

Something like that may happen some day. 
Would the original story have been published if 
the editor hadn’t thought there was some com- 
mon interest in the subject? ‘Would a theatrical 
manager have risked any money at all if he 
thought it was a theme with which the public 
was not concerned? 

That is one angle to forming public opinion 
about the purity of candies. Another factor is 
the ‘‘Health Column’”’ which you see in your 
local newspaper. Nearly always it is signed by 
some doctor; there are a number of them writ- 
ing such material. Now each paper does not 
have a separate doctor. A syndicate hires a 
doctor and the matter he writes is supplied to 
one paper in each territory. Thus a man who 
writes health material for a New York or Chi- 
cago paper may have an audience of a million 
readers, reaching from coast to coast. 

As a matter of fact the readers of the papers 
write much of such columns. They ask ques- 
tions and if the doctor believes the subject is 
of general interest he replies through the col- 
umn. One doctor received 23,096 letters in a 
single year. 

Therefore imagine the re-actions of some 
fastidious people when they read an inquiry 
like this: 

Chocolate Dipper’s Rash 

I am employed as a chocolate dipper and have 
a rash on my hands which older workers call 
chocolate rash. What is the best treatment for 
this rash, and will it return if I attempt to do 
the same work again? 

Now lots of people will see only the headline 
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and jump to conclusions. They will immedi- 
ately conjure up a picture of some disgusting 
skin disease that affects chocolate dippers. 
There is no conscious process of thought; more 
people will merely have an impression that cho- 
colates are turned out by people who are dis- 
eased. 

Manufacturing confectioners will question the 
judgment of the editor who assumed that this 
subject of chocolate dipper’s rash was likely to 
apply to many of the column’s readers. But it 
was broadcast at any rate and a lot of folks 
will now think of a chocolate dipper as an un- 
healthy person. Not everybody understands 
just what a rash is. 

Neither is the following answer given by the 
column conductor at all reassuring: ‘‘ Irritation 
by the sugar probably causes the eczematous 
rash.’’ Many people will leap to another con- 
clusion that there must be some injurious mate- 
rials in candy used some way that causes the 
skin to break out. Furthermore most every- 
body knows how chocolate creams are coated, 
and regardless of what caused the ‘‘eczematous 
rash’? it is anything but appetizing or conducive 
to candy eating to visualize a battery of cho- 
colate dippers afflicted with a rash of any kind 
handling centers with one hand and puddling 
around in the chocolate with the other. 

Among other factors that prejudice the public 
against candies are the letters to the editors of 
daily papers which are run under such headings 
as ‘*The Open Forum,’’ ete., material furnished 
by local health officers, school columns, and 
serials by pure food experts (1). 

Some time ago a subscriber of The Chicago 
Tribune had published the following complaint 
in the ‘*Voice of the People’’ [department of 
the paper]. It must have had the effect sug- 
gested by its author of ‘‘making one refrain 
from eating any kind of candy not made in one’s 
own home.’’ 


“A few years ago the health department blew up, 
had a fit, and cleaned out the basement and horse 
barn bakeries on the grounds that they were un- 
sanitary. 

“They have kept their eye on them ever since to 
such an extent that they have failed to see the thing 
that has taken their place, and which to my way of 
thinking is immeasurably worse. 

“I refer to the basement candy kitchen, hundreds 
of which are in operation throughout the city in the 
hands of ignorant foreigners who have no concep- 
tion of the word ‘cleanliness.’ 

“My work takes me into many of these places, 
and to see the open tables, over which cats, rats, 
mice and all manner of crawling things wander at 
will at night, more often than not located under the 
basement windows, through which the filth of the 
sidewalks blows without hindrance over and into 
everything, to see the dirty blackened utensils, which 
are not cleaned from one month to another, only as 
they are scraped clean for the ma of different 
candies, which are displayed in highly colored fancy 
boxes in gleaming windows as ‘pure home made 
candies’ is enough to make one refrain from eating 
any kind of candy not made in one’s own home. 
* * * a clean up would make more people feel 
that they pe buy candy in the open market know- 
ing that filth unspeakable had not entered into its 
composition.” 

Here has been shown a cross-section of in- 


fluences that make people think about candy 


with distaste. Such unfavorable impressions 
will remain for a long time in the minds of many 
people. You cannot drive out an old idea until 
you get a new one to take its place. 

What new ideas can a confectionery manu- 
facturer implant about the purity of his candy 
and the sanitary conditions in his factory? 
Merely stating that candy is ‘‘pure and of the 
highest quality’’ will not do any good. Almost 
everybody that sells candy including the most 
unscrupulous ‘‘cellar manufacturers’? or candy 
shops make the same worked-to-death claim 
until as Goldberg the cartoonist says: ‘‘It 
Doesn’t Mean Anything.’’ 

The kind of sales and advertising copy that 
rings true and ‘‘has teeth in it’’ is that which 
is built around a food product that bears an 
open analysis of its ingredients and is ‘‘not 
touched by human hands.’’ Such a standard 
may be an impossibility in the manufacture of 
confectionery, however, the public should be 
told the truth about the purity and food value 
of the ingredients entering into the manufac- 
ture of candy and also the sanitary conditions 
which prevail in the modern candy factory. 


Good Sugar Beet Crops 

The sugar cane crop in Louisiana is now mak- 
ing good progress, but averages in general about 
two weeks late. Because of the excessive rain 
in Mareh, April and May farm work has been 
delayed. Since the latter part of May weather 
conditions have been somewhat more favor- 
able, and planters have resumed cultivation, 
and clearing out the grass which got such a good 
start during the rainy spells. The crop is grow- 
ing rapidly, though it is still late; the cane is 
vigorous, and a good stand is generally re 
ported. 


The latest report by the Department of agri- 
culture indicates a sugar cane acreage in Louisi- 
ana this vear of 331,700 acres. This compares 
with 319,600 acres in 1922, and 294,500 acres 
in 1921. Most of the sugar produced in Louisi- 
ana is made in the twenty-two southern par- 
ishes, known as the Louisiana Sugar Belt. 
Nearly 54,000 acres, or about 17 per cent of 
the sugar cane in the Sugar Belt will prob- 
ably be required for replanting, the remainder, 
about 262,000 acres being available for mak- 
ing sugar, compared with 241,000 acres be- 
ing available for making sugar and syrup. 
Present indications are that more than 252,000 
acres of this cane will be used for making sugar, 
compared with 241,400 acres so used last year, 
and a five year average of 212,300 acres. Prob- 
ably a larger acreage of sugar beets has been 
planted in Colorado than last year and many 
good stands are reported. Blocking and thin- 
ning is much delayed and is still in progress in 
many fields. The Wyoming report says sugar 
beets promise a very good crop, stands very 
good and there has been little re-seeding. 
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The Eighth article of an extensive series on 


Candy Factory Management Methods, Factory Practices 
Material Handling, Labor Management, Etc. 


Based on personal interviews with manufacturing confectioners and a 
special investigation of their manufacturing problems 


by Ralph G. Wells 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 








ITHOUT doubt the most perplexing 
and vital problem of the manufac- 
turer of confectionery is that of 
building up and maintaining an 
effective and dependable working 
force. Lasting success and continued profits 
‘annot be achieved unless those in charge of 
production know how to select and train the 
right kind of employes and secure their cooper- 
ation in getting out production and keeping 
down costs and maintaining quality. This is 
the test of an executive’s ability. He may know 
all about candy making, qualify as a technical 
expert, rank as a mechanical genius, if not a 
‘‘wizard,’’ in handling both material and ma- 
chinery, but unless he can gather about him 
and retain a force of workers who can and will 
carry out his instructions, he is lost. 

Successful confectioners realize this essential 
fact and for a number of years they have been 
studying the problem closely, with the result 
that many have worked out definite policies and 
programs for securing the right kind of work- 
ers for their plant and successfully handling 
relations with the employes. In this respect 
some of these firms are recognized by manufac- 
turers in other lines as leaders. 

Before describing the methods used in the 
various plants visited, it may be well to point 
out that each of them presents a different prob- 
lem. Difference in product, in size, in location, 
in classes of help needed and available, as well 
as in the types of neighboring factories compet- 
ing for that same class of help, alter the labor 
situation of each plant. The personnel of the 
supervising force and executive staff, the labor 
traditions and precedents, public opinion and 











other more or less intangible factors, must in- 
fluence the procedure and determine the meth- 
ods to be used. Conditions vary not only among 
plants and industries but aiso from time to time 
in any given plant. The solution of today, no 
matter how perfect for the time being, does not 
necessarily serve for all time. 

For this reason the methods described in this 
article are presented merely as a picture of what 
some candy firms have found successful and as 
suggestions for those who wish to adopt similar 
methods. Naturally, the degree to which any 
of these suggestions should be carried out must 
vary with the size and character of the plant. 

Many solutions have been proposed for the 
labor problem. Some have been rather elabo- 
rate and their introduction has attracted a great 
deai of attention. Experience, however, has 
shown that there is no one solution. None of 
the more elaborate proposals, such as _ profit- 
sharing, industrial democracy, group insurance, 
stock-ownership, or welfare work, have in them- 
selves proved sufficient. In fact, the actual 
value of some of these is open to question. 

The manufacturer who places entire depend- 
ence on any one or more of these will find that 
he is still far from a solution of his own prob- 
lem. Rather does the solution lie in constant 
attention to a number of management details, 
some of which may in themselves seem unim- 
portant but which, taken together with other de- 
tails, have in their aggregate a far-reaching 
effect on relations with the working force. 

Employment Departments 

A majority of the larger plants have well- 
organized employment or personnel depart- 
ments in charge of competent executives who 
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devote their entire time to the personnel prob- 
lems of the plant. The duties of these depart- 
ments vary from the mere interviewing and 
selection of employes to a wide range of re- 
sponsibilities, including practically every phase 
of personnel relations. As a rule the employ- 
ment department has the following duties: 


(a) To secure and maintain the working force. 

(b) To interview and hire all new workers subject 
to approval of department heads. 

(c) To see that new employes are properly trained. 

(d) To keep complete employment records of every 
employe. 

(e) To assist foremen in making transfers, promo- 
tions and changes of rates. 

(f) To record absentees and tardies, following up 
when adv'sable. 

(g) To interview all workers leaving the employ of 
the company, keeping a record of the reasons. 

(h) To encourage employes’ activities and handle the 
detail work for mutual benefit associations. 
athletic asscciations, social clubs, and to take 
charge of any special employes’ events, such 
as outings. 

(i) To supervise the medical and safety work. 

(j) To look after the general welfare and morale of 
the employes of the plant, giving such personal 
and general assistance as is needed. 


There are, of course, departments handling 
considerably more than the duties mentioned 
above. On the other hand, many of the moder- 
ate sized plants do not consider an employment 
department necessary, as the plant manager or 
superintendent finds it possible, with the assist- 
ance of his clerical force, to handle all of these 
functions himself. Without question a central- 
ized employment department has a very great 
advantage if the plant is large enough, as it 
saves time of executives and has proved a defi- 
nite asset in building up and maintaining a more 
effective working force and in establishing bet- 
ter relations with employes. 


The Employment Dep’t Plan and Program 


Those manufacturers who have secured the 
greatest success in this respect have found that 
a fairly comprehensive and well-planned pro- 
gram is necessary to secure the best results. 

The planning begins with a study of the work 
to be done and extends itself to every phase of 
the company’s relations with its employes. 
First, there is an accurate analysis of the labor 
requirements of the plant, as a basis for deter- 
mining what force is required, together with a 
study of the various management and control 
problems arising therefrom. Some of these 
points were given in the previous article on 
‘*Job Study.’’ With the information at hand 
which is secured by such a job study or job 
analysis, it is possible for the manufacturer 
to determine just what help is needed, the min- 
imum skeleton crew required to operate a de- 
partment, and the best method of introducing 
new employes for the purpose of increasing the 
force. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
importance of a systematic method of approach 
to the labor problem. There has been entirely 
too much of a tendency when discussing this 
problem to overlook the practical, methodical 
side. The best labor program is based on an 
exact logical knowledge of the labor needs and 
requirements of the plant. It is essential that 
the work be done to be well laid out, that the 
processes, operations, and working methods be 
standardized so as to insure uniform perform- 
ance as to quality, time, and cost. The proper 
machinery, equipment, and working facilities 
must be provided. Working conditions and 


Some Essential Steps in Building Up and 
Maintaining an Effective Working Force: 


Have clearly defined policies governing all rela- 
tions with employees and work out definite 
practices for handling these relations which ade- 
quately express the policies. 


. Plan out work to be performed and subdivide 
into individual jobs or operations. 


. Standardize methods of performance and work- 
ing conditions to insure uniform quality, greater 
output and lower costs. 


. Provide necessary mechanical eauipment, such 
as machines, benches, chairs, trucks, etc., to fa- 
cilitate performance of operations. 


Determine the most desirable type of workers 
for each job and the most economical working 
force for each department. 


. Provide an adequate system of compensation, 
and such other incentives as are needed to at- 
tract the right type of worker and secure his 
best efforts. 


7. Formulate standards of supervision and control, 
together with such rules as are necessary for 
the maintenance of the best working relations 
with employees. 


Have a well recognized method of dealing with 
employees individually and of handling griev- 
ances and problems of mutual interest. 


. Develop definite methods of insuring a steady 
flow of applicants of the right quality and for 
insuring the selection of type of workers best 
suited to ny’s d 


r 





Arrange for such immediate adequate instruc- 
tion of new employees as will insure their being 
properly trained for the work they are to per- 
form. 


. Adopt adequate safety and health program for 
the safeguarding of the welfare of the employees. 


Encourage social and athletic activities among 
the employees, and adopt such other methods as 
will build up the company spirit, secure the in- 
terest, loyalty and enthusiasm of employees. 
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other factors must be such as are conducive to 
good performance. 

Strange as it may seem, herein lies the chief 
difference between plants that have been more 
successful in handling their labor problem and 
those which have not attained such good results. 
There is nothing so conducive to good work and 
a high morale among employes as a well-organ- 
ized, well-equipped, and well-managed plant. 
Employes like to work where the methods have 
been carefully studied so that best results are 
secured with a minimum expenditure of time 
and energy on their part. This feeling is not 
due to laziness but to the fact that the majority 
like to perceive that they are accomplishing ade- 
quate results and performing their work ef- 
ficiently. Nothing is so discouraging to the 
employe as poor equipment, neglected machines, 
or unsatisfactory working conditions. Workers 
generally reflect their environment in their work 
and are apt to be just as efficient or just as slip- 
shod as their supervisors. 

When a firm is having difficulty in holding its 
employes and in getting them to do their work 
properly, there is more than an even chance 
that the fault lies in the management policies 
or in the supervisory methods of that firm. 

The question of general labor policies is, 
however, too large a one to be treated in an 
article of this scope, but the writer would be 
glad to answer by correspondence any ques- 
tions which the readers wish to ask. This arti- 
cle deals specifically with the practices rather 
than with policies of building an effective work- 
ing force. 

Attracting Applicants 

The first actual step in building up the work- 
ing force is securing enough applicants to main- 
tain a full quota of employes. In former years, 
when labor supply was not so limited, this was 
much less of a problem. Today, however, the 
far-sighted manufacturers are giving consider- 
able attention to this phase, studying and de- 
veloping sources of supply which will insure a 
constant flow of applicants. 

The manufacturer who has the best plant, 
and whose factory has a reputation as a good 
place to work, holds a distinct advantage over 
others, because applicants looking for work nat- 
urally go to such a firm. It pays to build up a 
reputation for the factory. One superintendent 
had this point in mind when he said, ‘‘I always 
ask myself why anyone should prefer to work 
in my plant, and make it a point to handle re- 
lations with the working force so that employes 
will feel that they would rather work here than 
any other place in town.”’ 

It is the consensus of opinion among candy 
manufacturers that the most valuable source 
of new applicants is to be found among the 
friends and relatives of their own employes. 
Many make it a practice of encouraging em- 
ployes to bring in their friends. One firm claims 
that they find it possible to maintain a full com- 
plement of operators by this method alone. It 
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is certain that nothing helps to build up the 
working force so much as to have employes 
advertising the plant. Social activities, outings, 
athletics, and other similar ‘‘stunts’’ not only 
promote company loyalty but also serve to bring 
in many new applicants who want to be con- 
nected with a live organization where every- 
body seems to have such a good time. 

The community adjacent to the plant should 
not be overlooked. One firm employing a num- 
ber of girls secured very good results by hav- 
ing a woman canvass the vicinity to see whether 
there were any available workers living there. 

It pays to study carefully every source and 
to keep in touch constantly with those that will 
supply the right type. This includes schools, 
churches, social agencies, societies, and organ- 
izations. These sources should be cultivated 
and encouraged, even when there is no shortage 
of help, in order that service may be secured 
from them in periods of scarcity. 

Kivery applicant should be given a courteous 
hearing and sent away with a feeling that his 
application was welcomed, so that he will come 
again and send in others. 

It is impossible to have too many applicants, 
as the firm with the greatest number applying 
every day is the firm with the largest number 
to select from and therefore can make the best 
choice. 

Newspaper advertising and publie and pri- 
rate agencies serve their purpose, but a better 
selection is ordinarily obtained from sources 
that are not in use by every other manufacturer. 
Foremen and plant executives should be con- 
stantly on the lookout for good employes and 
keep track of them until opportunity arises to 
bring them into the organization. It is cheaper 
in the long run, for the sake of making sure of 
him, to hire a good man a few days in advance 
of actual needs. Waiting lists are seldom of 
any value if more than a month old, but it pays 
to keep a list of former employes and notify 
them when additional help is needed. 

Selection of Recitess 

Perhaps the most critical step in building up 
an effective working force is the accurate selec- 
tion of the right kind of employes. Care spent 
in selecting the right person will avoid many 
difficulties and save much time later on. Work- 
ers should be chosen not only with reference to 
the immediate job but also with a view to their 
potentiality and to the manner in which they 
will fit into the organization. 

Increasing attention is being given to selec- 
tion of employes by those manufacturers who 
have organized their sales and production pro- 
gram so that they can maintain a fairly even 
force throughout the year. These firms find 
that careful picking of new employes gives them 
more efficient workers than they secured when 
less attention was given to selection. Special 
care is exercised in choosing those who will 
maintain the right attitude toward their work 
and whose personality and character will be 
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in keeping with the high standard set for the 
rest of their employes. 
Job Specifications 

A description of the methods used by one 
firm will serve to illustrate the thoroughness 
with which selections are now being made. As 
this firm employes a large number, all of the 
hiring is done by an employment department. 
This department, working in co-operation with 
the factory superintendent and the foreman of 
each room, has worked out definite specifications 
for each job. This job specification contains 
the following information: 

Description of work to be done. 
Description of equipment used or machine op- 
erated. 
Working conditions; safety, health, and fatigue 
factors. 
Rate of pay and possible earnings. 
Opportunity for promotion. 
Qualifications required. 
Special training or experience. 
Education required. 
Personality and temperament. 
Mental and physical qualifications. 

The chief value of these job specifications is 
that their preparation educates the employment 
department as to the exact requirements for 
each job. Furthermore, the fact that superin- 
tendent and foreman have participated in draw- 
ing them up insures that all will be in agree- 
ment as to the kind of employes desired. With 
this information at hand the employment de- 
partment knows just what type of worker each 
foreman desires when a requisition is sent in. 
Also the employment department is able to 
give the applicant full information regarding 
the work. 

All applicants are interviewed by a young 
woman who has worked in the factory and there- 
fore knows jobs from first-hand experience. In 
case there are jobs open for which men are re- 
quired, the young woman turns over the most 
promising applicants to the employment man- 
ager for final interview. Theoretically, em- 
ployes are hired subject to the approval of 
department heads. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the employment department has _ been 
doing such good work that their selection is 
practically final. 

Here are a few rules that have been worked 
out for the guidance of those doing the inter- 
viewing in this factory: 

Conduct all interviews as informally as possible. 

Place applicant at ease so that he will talk freely. 

See all applicants promptly and make interviews 
as brief as possible. 

Avoid cross-examining. Carry on a general con- 
versation with the applicant, and encourage him to 
talk freely about himself and his work. This will 
give you a more accurate gauge of his experience 
and capability than can be secured by leading ques- 
tions. 

Dismiss considerately those that are not hired, and 
encourage them to <all again. 

In hiring remember that first impressions are im- 
portant. Make the new employe feel that he is wel- 
come and will be given every opportunity. 

Don’t oversell the job or its possibilities. 

Explain clearly the job, terms of employment, 


wages, and working conditions, hours, company 
rules and regulations. 


In interviewing, the employment department 
secures the data required for the company’s 
records and ascertains the employe’s past ex- 
perience and such other information as is neces- 
sary to determine his fitness for the job. An 
abbreviated application blank is used merely to 
save time and give the applicant something to 
do while he is waiting. After an applicant is 
actually hired, full information regarding him 
is written down on an employe’s record card 
and is signed in duplicate by the new employe. 

In this plant every new employe is given a 
medical examination. Experience shows that 
very few workers object to this. These exami- 
nations have proved very helpful in weeding 
out the less desirable worker and in securing 
employes who are in better physical condition. 
This firm has never used any of the so-called 
intelligence tests because as yet it felt that 
psychological tests have not been reduced to a 
practical working basis. 

Introductions to Job 

While proper selection is a vital factor, it is 
only the first step. The best material may be 
spoiled by improper handling, and a new em- 
ploye’s value to the company depends largely 
on the care that is exercised in seeing that he 
is properly placed and fitted into the organiza- 
tion, and given such training as is necessary for 
his job. It requires time for a new man to 
adjust himself to his work; it takes time for 
the organization to assimilate the new employe. 
It is a period of delicate adjustment, and the 
wise executive is one who pays particular atten- 
tion to new employes during this preliminary 
stage. Statistics indicate that the greatest per- 
centage of turnover occurs during the first two 
or three weeks of employment. 

One firm has met the situation by the follow- 
ing method: As soon as the new employe is 
hired he is shown samples of some of the prin- 
cipal kinds of candy made by this firm and given 
an idea of the quality that the firm is trying to 
maintain. A brief talk is given him regarding 
the company’s general policies and practices in 
regard to employes; he is told about the mutual 
benefit association and shown to the locker and 
wash rooms, and the first-aid department. The 
timekeeping system is then explained to him, 
and he is shown how to ring in and to get to the 
department where he is to work. Next he is 
introduced and turned over to the foreman. 

In this plant they consider the first contact 
between the foreman and the new employe so 
important that the foreman or one of his assist- 
ants takes the time to show the employe his 
way about the department and to explain care- 
fully just what work is to be done. The new 
worker is made acquainted with the employes 
near by, and every effort is made to avoid that 
embarrassment and constraint which every new 
employe feels. Both the foreman and the em- 
ployment department keep in touch with the 
new operator during the next week or two. By 
this method this firm succeeds in holding nearly 
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every employe that is fitted for their work. 
Furthermore, the new person fits into the work 
much more quickly and is soon able to turn out 
a full quota. 

New employes should be given immediate 
adequate instruction which will train them to 
perform their work efficiently and in accord- 
ance with the standards of the company. In 
order to do this it is necessary to provide some 
well-recognized means for training. Even 
where experienced people are added to the force 
it is necessary to give them a certain amount of 
instruction to make sure that they do their 
work in accordance with established standards 
rather than in accordance with some method 
which they have picked up on a previous job. 
The importance of training cannot be over- 
emphasized, and in order that this subject may 
be given the consideration deserved, it will be 
made the subject of another article to appear 
in an early issue. 

Transfer and Promotion 


Three other employment problems should be 
considered in connection with the building up 
of the working force. These are transfer, pro- 
motion and attendance. In every plant it is 
necessary to transfer employes from one job to 
another in accordance with the changing needs 
of the production program. In addition other 
reasons arise for changing an employe’s work. 

Ordinarily the word ‘‘transfer’’ means a 


change from. one department to another. It 
does not cover the shifts which must necessarily 
be made within a department, as it is always 
assumed that a foreman has full authority 
within the department to move help about in 


accordance with his needs. On the other hand, 
transfer from department to department in- 
volves arrangement between two department 
heads, and should not be made too freely. Good 
reasons for such a transfer include: 

(a) Producticn reasons. 

(b) Health of employe. 

(c) Disqualifications for present work, or better 

ualifications for other work. 

(d) pportunity for advancement. 

(e) Lack of co-operation. 

It seems to be the general rule in all candy 
plants that, except where transfers are made 
for production reasons, employes shall be 
changed from one department to another only 
on the approval of the two foremen affected, 
aud that the payroll and employment depart- 
ment shall be duly notified so that they can 
change their records. The frequent tendency 
of certain classes of employes to wish to change 
from one department to another without any 
special reason should be discouraged. 

Promotions differ from transfers in that the 
former bring with them increase of pay or 
added responsibility. It is a form of recogni- 
tion which means much to the average worker. 
Unfortunately, there are not enough opportuni- 
ties in the average plant. There is nothing so 
stimulating to interest and loyalty as the possi- 
bility of promotion. For this reason it is desir- 
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able to grade the different jobs in each depart- 
ment so as to provide room for a certain amount 
of promotion, and insofar as possible any vacan- 
cies occurring in factory positions should be 
filled from the working organization. Promo- 
tions should always be made from within and 
“are exercised not to bring in anyone from the 
outside to fill the position if there is anyone in 
the organization capable of performing the 
work. 

In this connection it is well to emphasize the 
importance of understudies. Employes should 
realize that they are not entitled to promotion 
unless they have an understudy to take their 
places. No department is well organized un- 
less there is a competent understudy for every 
key man. The reasons for this are obvious, but 
the primary purpose is to make sure that im- 
portant jobs of any plant will be carried on 
without interruption in case of sickness or 
emergency. 

Attendance 

In some ways the life of the candy man would 
be easy if every employe would report for work 
every day on time. The problem of absentee- 
ism and tardiness is a discouraging one. Many 
attempts have been made to solve this problem, 
not only by candy plants but also by practically 
every other industry of any consequence. Many 
solutions have been proposed, but none has ever 
proved successful over a long period. 

Perhaps the most promising and at the same 
time disappointing remedy proposed for absen- 
teeism has been the attendance bonus. This 
has been tried by a number of firms, some of 
them offering a bonus of as much as 10 per cent 
to employes who are regular and punctual. 
Like the new broom, these plans would produce 
remarkable results at first, then after six months 
or a year the effect would be lost and the net 
result would be that the absentee factor would 
be nearly as large as before, while the firm 
would be giving a 10 per cent bonus to employes 
who would be on hand regularly anyway. 

Some firms say that they have had excellent 
results by stimulating competition between de- 
partments and offering a prize or some other 
form of recognition to the department having 
the best attendance record each month. This 
plan, like the other, works well for a short time 
and is worth trying, as it does not entail a large 
permanent expense in the same way that the 
attendance bonus does. 

Numerous other plans have been tried, the 
best of which have proved successful only for 
ashort time. The net conclusion is that all such 
special remedies have but a temporary value. 

One man, who has given considerable thought 
to this subject and has tried several remedies, 
makes the following suggestions : 

(a) Keep an attendance record of every employe, 

and tabulate these by departments. 

(b) Make it necessary for tardy employes to come 


in- through a special entrance or apply at the 
superintendent’s office for a special pass, to 


(Continued on page 41) 
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_A System of Temperature Control 


that wipes out Enrober Losses 


turers has disclosed the fact that with- 


Oi investigation among candy manufac- 


out automatic temperature control from 
3 to 6 percent of the annual output from an 
enrober is grey, thus causing a loss in labor and 


chocolate for re-coating. 
' No More Dull Gray Coatings 


With a Powers Regulator you wipe 
out this loss of material which amounts 
to thousands of dollars annually. It 
holds the temperature of the chocolate 
at a steady, uniform temperature. Set 
it for 89° and it holds the chocolate 
between 88° and 90°, never higher, 
never lower. Every piece comes out 
with a glossy finish. 


Saves Chocolate 


When the temperature of the chocolate 
used in the enrober gets too cold the cen- 
ters pick up more chocolate and the coating 
is too thick, which wastes chocolate. This 
waste over a period of a year is consider- 
able. A Powers Regulator turns this loss 
into a profit. It holds the chocolate at a 
uniform temperature, which gives you coat- 
ings of uniform thickness. 


Speeds Up Production 


One concern reports that with Powers 
Regulation on its enrober it is able to turn 
out in 4 to 5 days what formerly required 
a full week’s run. Another firm reports 
that they now turn out 3 tons of chocolate 
coated cookies a day against 1% tons be- 
fore they equipped their enrober with a 
Powers Regulator. These savings are com- 
mon where Powers Regulators are used 
because frequent delays’due to adjusting 
valves and testing coatings for color and finish 
are eliminated. 


Costs Less Than 50c a Day 


The cost of this regulator is less than 50c 
a day, this includes a liberal allowance for 
both operating expense and depreciation. 
Its great savings of labor and materials 
make this amount insignificant. 


Application of a Powers Regulater to a Chocolate Enrober 


A thermostat placed in the water jacket surrounding the choc- 
olate reservoir automatically controls the admission of steam and 
cold water to the jacket and maintains the water at a steady, 
uniform temperature. This uniform temperature in the water 
jacket kee the temperature of the chocolate uniform and pro- 
duces coatings of uniform thickness and excellent finish. Photo. 
graph by courtesy of The Strietmann Company, Cincinnati. 


Why This Regulator Succeeds Where Others Have Failed 


Several attempts to control the temperature of chocolate in enrobers 
have been made in the past and proved unsuccessful because “positive! 
snap action control” was used. This always fails where a close rangé 
of temperature is required. A Powers Regulator accurately holds thd 
temperature where it never varies more than one degree because of its 
super-sensitive thermostat and its “gradual control” of steam and cold 
water valves. 

’ 


The Powers Regulator Company 4 
2796 Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Over 30 Years of Specialization in the Manufacture of Apparatus 
to Automatically Control Temperature 


Offices in 
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Tear Out and 
Mail the Coupon 


Now . 





Gentlemen : 
regulator for chocolate enrobers and particulars of your 30 Day Free Test Offer.’ 


(2436) 


31 Principal one 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


27% Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ' 
Let me have, without obligation, further information about yours 
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Knowledge 





The W. L. Fleisher Co. has in- 
stalled hundreds of air-conditioning 
systems in various industries, all 
over the country. 


Many complex problems pre- 
sented themselves, such as location, 
product, methods of manufacture, 
and economy of installation and 
operation. 


This broad knowledge, combined 
with that of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., is responsible for the unquali- 
fied success of every system de- 
signed and installed by Fleisher 
engineers. 














Before recommendations are 
made, your precise requirements 
are carefully studied and analyzed 
so that the resultant air-condition- 
ing system will accomplish exactly 
what you desire, with the highest 
efficiency and economy. 


There is no obligation incurred 
in asking our engineers to call and 
look over your plant. 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta Detroit Portland 
Boston Hartford Rochester 
Buffalo Los Angeles St. Louis 
Chicago Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 

Dallas Pittsburgh Washington 


W. L. FLEISHER & .CO., Inc. 


31 Union Square West 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| The YORK 
CONTINUOUS CANDY CUTTER 


Another Addition to the Famous Savage Line 





” Runs Silently Smoothly Easily. 
One-Sixth Horse Power Motor. 


Can be rated from an ordi- 
nary Electric Light Socket. 


Capacity practically unlimited. 


For Cutting Hard Candies— 


Pillows, Soft Center and Satin Finish Goods, Kisses, Chips, Waffles, etc. 





Descriptive Circular and Prices on Request. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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OMe. Springfield 


Cooler and Packer 





An Innovation in Cooling Systems 


The Springfield Cooler and Packer created widespread comment at 
Atlantic City where it was exhibited for the first time. Orders are now 
coming in for this splendid and efficient equipment. 

Operating with the Enrober almost as one unit, it takes up the work 
where the Enrober leaves off, and brings the finished goods ‘on to a belted 
table where they may either be packed by hand, delivered automatically 
into trays for fancy packing or filled into pails. 

Orders for the Springfield Cooler and Packer will be filled according to 
the date of their receipt. So do not delay—be numbered among the first to 
enjoy the advantages of this modern cooling and packing system. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


National Equipment Company 


Largest Manufacturer in the world of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


Springfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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Hog 


A Wood Mogul with the desirable features 
of the Steel Mogul—at less cost 


New dumping device, allows handling of very soft centers, with 
utmost care. 

Automatic feed to depositor—eliminates one man. 

New sieve arrangement cleans product much more effectively. 

New improved printer and improved depositor. 


All gears grouped together permitting easy change of speed, inspection 
and oiling. 


There are no gears in the interior. 
New device provides an automatic stop, preventing breakage of trays. 


The Automatic Wood Mogul is an intermediate type, with many im- 
provements over the popular first model, but not as costly as the Steel Mogul. 


Write for booklet with full description 


National Equipment Company 


Largest Manufacturer in the world of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


Springfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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| SIMPLEX Piastic Press 


mn 


For Filled or Stuffed Hard Candies 

















Our Motor-Driven Sizing 
Machines Insure Greater 
Production and Accuracy 




















The Simplex Improved Plastic Press 
has a greater output capacity than the older type machines; 24 
inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, two speeds, special wire screen 
conveyor. Operation economical, simple and exceptionally 
accurate—every machine given a practical test before shipment. 


An assortment of popular dies included 
with every press. No extra charége. 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 


326 W. Madison Street CHICAGO 
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eo. Tae. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HARD CANDY MACHINE 


Send for pamphlet on this machine. 





Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment ? 


If not, use coupon on opposite page and let us quote you on the kind of equipment 
you are especially interested in. 


No. 10 BALL MACHINE for COCOANUT, CREAM and CHICLE 








OI) 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CANDY 
MACHINERY, 
TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1864 








**If it’s listed with Mills it’s a success”’ 
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The “Coldbed” 
Chocolate Drying and Packing Table 


Directly Connected to Coating Machine 


Patents Pending 


Something You Should Know 


The Largest, the Most Representative, the Best Known Candy Makers Have Exclusively 
Adopted the Coldbed and Will Use No Other Method for Chilling and Drying Chocolate 
Coated Goods. Why? What Is the Secret of Its Popularity? What Reason Can Be Given 
for the Unfailing Repeat Orders Which Follow a Trial Installation? 


THE ANSWER IS OBVIOUS—The practical, experienced, production manager has 
learned the value of applied engineering knowledge. As an example, he now knows that 
for the same rise in temperature one gallon of refrigerated water will take up as much heat 
as two hundred cubic feet of refrigerated air. 


He knows that in Chilling Chocolate goods smaller crystals of the fat are formed when 
the cooling is rapid, while in slow cooling larger crystals are formed and the fracture con- 
sequently becomes dull and grayish. 


Having knowledge of such well known principles it was just plain common sense to apply 
them practically as we have done with the COLDBED Table, and as a result the chocolates by 
this method show a finer texture and the centers, being properly chilled throughout, are in the 
best possible condition for immediate packing. And (this is important to your pocketbook )— 


1. The COLDBED Tables are sold at a very reasonable price. Our customers say 
we do not ask enough for them. 


2. They are great maney savers. No girl at the feed end of the table. The goods 


are not handled on the COLD 


3. The scrap and waste is minimized. The goods are immediately set after leaving 
the enrober and hence there are no feather edges. 


ED until they reach the packer. 


We will serve you wherever you are. Write for literature and complete information. 
Also manufacturers of 
“The Chillblast” Air Conditioner, Cooler and Dehumidifier, 
The Bentz Drying System for Starch Rooms 


and 
The Bentz Air Conditioning Apparatus for Maintaining Uniform Atmospheric 
Conditions #n Rooms or Factories. 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office: 140 Cedar St., New York Factory: 661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Oil versus Coal for Power Plant 


A discussion of some essential points in considering the substitution of 
ou burning equipment for that of coal. 


By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


Editor’s Note: This article is in response to a recent request received from one 
of our subscribers for information on oil burners. We have omitted some diagrams 
of layouts of oil burning installation for lack of space in this issue, but we will appre- 
ciate the opportunity of submitting more detailed and specific information on this 
subject to any of our readers who are interested.—Editor. 





T IS now evident that the burning of 

fuel oil in competition with coal is 
with us to stay. This applies to both 
high and low pressure boilers in 
power plants, industrial plants, under house 
heating boilers, and elsewhere. It has in recent 
years been predicted numerous times by en- 
gineers who should have known that oil burning 
would not make any headway because of the 
increasing searcity of oil. 

Today, however, although the demand for 
gasoline and oil is constantly on the increase 
oil producers are having little if any difficulty 
in meeting the demand. In fact at the present 
writing producers are complaining because they 
have too much oil in stock and that there is not 
sufficient demand for it. 

An Abundant Supply of Oil 

In order to produce ample and inexpensive 
gasoline a number of new processes have been 
perfected to increase the percentage of gasoline 
from the crude state and decrease the percent- 
age of residue. The result has been more gaso- 
line, true enough, but at the same time, despite 
the decreased percentage of residue, there has 
rsulted an abundance of residue. This residue 
is the fuel oil that we now find on the market 
being sold and used in active competition with 
coal. 

Users of coal all over the United States will 
surely welcome any substitute that produces as 
much or more heat than coal, and at a lower 
cost. They will welcome any substitute that will 
enable them to avoid the coal scarcity and strike 
annoyances that spring up nearly every year. 
Just to show how some industrial manufactur- 
ers feel about the coal situation I will quote 
from a letter that I have before me from a 
prominent manufacturer of power plant equip- 
ment. He says: 

‘*A reduction in the cost of soft coal for 
power plant use evidently will not be experi- 
enced for a long while. This is indicated by the 
new agreement recently signed by the operators 
and miners which is practically the same as the 
old agreement which expires shortly.”’ 

Cost of Changing from Coal to Oil 

Naturally one of the first questions that the 
manufacturer of confections always asks is: 
‘*Will it pay me in dollars and cents to change 
over from coal to oil?’’ 











In reply to that question I will give some 
actual data comparing the cost of burning fuel 
oil with the burning of coal. 

In one of the principal manufacturing cities 
of New Jersey, at the time of compiling these 
figures, the price of coal per ton varied from 
$8.14 to $11.00 per 2,000 pounds. The price of 
fuel oil per gallon was 5*4¢ delivered. The oil 
had a heat value of 18,846 B. t. u. per pound. 
The heat value of the coal was figured to be 
11,000 B. t. u. per pound. 

It is easy to show on the basis of a specific 
gravity of .940, which the oil had, that one gal- 
lon of oil produced 148,000 B. t. u., and that one 
ton of coal gave 11,000 X 2,000 22,000,000 
B. t. u. 

In burning coal there is usually about 2 per 
cent loss with the ashes which produces no heat. 
Knowing this it is then a simple matter to show 
that one ton of coal is equivalent to 145.5 gallons 
of oil. 

Averaging the cost of coal ($8.14 plus $11.00 
and dividing it by 2) gives us $9.57 per ton for 
the coal, while 145.5 gallons of oil at 5%4¢ makes 
the cost of a corresponding amount of oil $8.36. 
Subtracting $8.36 from $9.57 gives $1.21 as the 
saving, in using oil, per ton of coal burned. 

In this plant 300 tons of coal were burned 
annually, amounting to a computed saving of 
$363.00 per year. The total cost of the oil burn- 
ing installation was $1,560.00, the interest on 
which amounts to $93.60. Subtracting this 
from $363.00 gives the net saving per year as 
$269.40. 

This saving in itself is worth while, but in 
addition there was a much larger saving of 
$1,200 per year due to the elimination of an as- 
sistant engineer who did the firing, removed the 
ashes, ete. Besides, there was a further saving 
in fuel because of the greater efficiency of the 
boiler. Oil burning almost invariably gives a 
higher efficiency because combustion is com- 
plete, there is no smoke and there should be no 
soot. It is well known that soot, when it ad- 
heres on the boiler tubes and on the shell, is an 
effective insulator and keeps the heat out. 

For instance, the writer knows an installa- 
tion in New York City where the over-all effi- 
ciency with coal burning was 68 per cent. On 
converting over to oil burning the efficiency be- 
came 79.6 per cent. 
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Whether or not it will ‘‘pay’’ to replace coal 
firing with oil firing depends largely upon the 
relative cost of coal and oil in any particular 
locality. In some places oil burning does pay ; 
in other places it does not. Much also depends 
upon the cost of labor, dependability of coal 
supply, and loeal factors which are variables 
in different territories. Each plant usually pre- 
sents a distinct problem all its own, requiring 
a separate and distinct solution, consequently 
definiteness in the matter of answering the 
question ‘‘ Will it pay?’’ is impossible. 
Factors in Burning Oil Efficiently 

To burn oil efficiently it is essential that there 
be fine atomization so that mixing will be thor- 
ough and combustion complete. Although oil 
burning is considerably more efficient than coal 
burning, it is impossible to attain perfect com- 
bustion even with oil. In the burning of coal 
conditions approach the ideal when the coal is 
pulverized—a method that is now being increas- 
ingly used. The best boiler efficiency records 
thus far obtained were from oil heated boilers. 

In the oil burning process, before the oil 
reaches the burners it must be thoroughly 
strained so that there will be no clogging. Also, 
fuel oil must be heated so that it will atomize 
more readily. The thinner the oil the better, 
usually. The thicker the oil the more difficult 
it is to atomize it properly, so that combustion 
will be efficient. When heating the oil care must 
be exercised so that it will not be heated too 
hot. If heated above the so-called ‘‘flash point”’ 
trouble may ensue. If heated excessively it is 
liable to carbonize and clog up the atomizer 
and heaters. 

The greater the fluidity the more perfect may 
be the atomization and the smaller the furnace 
volume necessary for combustion, because more 
oil can be burned per cubic foot with good 
atomization than where it is imperfect. 

When Combustion Is Complete 

The generally accepted idea is that when 
smoke cannot be seen coming from a chimney 
combustion is perfect, or nearly so. This, how- 
ever, is not necessarily true. In the burning 
of oil it is usually better to so regulate the air 
that there is a slight appearance of smoke but 
before doing that care should be taken that the 
installation is what it should be, that atomiza- 
tion is good, that the oil and air mix well, that 
there is sufficient combustion space so that the 
unburned gases do not come in contact with the 
comparatively cool boiler or other surfaces. 
And there must of course be no air leaks 
through the setting or through the baffles. Un- 
less these important factors are what they 
should be smoke is liable to show at the chimney 
even though there is a considerable excess of 
air. 

Combustion should always be controlled in 
such a way that it is completed before it comes 
in contact with the boiler surfaces. This is true 
of all kinds of combustion—coal as well as oil. 
To burn oil successfully there must be suf- 
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ficient refractory radiating surface. This radiat- 
ing surface, made up of fire brick or fire clay, 
both assists in combustion and assists in heat- 
ing the boiler surface. 0.9 to 1.2 square feet 
of radiating surface is generally allowed per 
actual boiler horsepower. And as for combus- 
tion space, 2 cubie feet per actual horsepower 
should generally be allowed. In making these 
computations do not use the boiler ‘‘rating’’ 
but use the actual horsepower that will be or 
should be developed. The old method of boiler 
rating is almost meaningless these days with 
our overloads of 200 or 300 per cent. 

Do not locate the burners in such a way that 
the heat will be more intense on one portion of 
the boiler than on another. Also, do not allow 
the oil to be thrown directly against brickwork. 
If these things are permitted trouble may re- 
sult from blistering of the boiler surface and, 
secondly, there is the possibility of an explo- 
sion. 

There are three methods of forcing oil 
through the burners into the furnace: (1) By 
means of steam; (2) With air; and (3) Mechan- 
ically. All burners on the market, of which 
there are many types, are one of these three. 

The writer will not go into complete detail 
to explain all of these methods because too 
much space would be consumed. Besides, when 
entering into the matter of oil burning it is 
generally best to lean considerably upon the 
manufacturer of the oil burner. If any oil 
burner concern is well established and responsi- 
ble, just as in any other business, reliable serv- 
ice will almost invariably be given. There are 
so many fine points to be considered in oil burn- 
ing that the average manufacturer of confec- 
tionery can hardly afford to take the time to 
master the entire subject. The best way is to 
grasp the fundamental principles as outlined 
in this article or elsewhere and then put the 
matter into the hands of competent oil burning 
engineers. If a consulting engineer can be em- 
ployed, all the better. 

For example, an experienced engineer will be 
able to compute the present cost of generating 
steam with coal ‘‘including all cost such as ash 
removal, maintenance, stand-by losses, etc. He 
will investigate the reliability of the oil supply, 
its cost, and the cost of power with its use. He 
will know the local rules and regulations gov- 
erning oil storage, building and fire rules, ete. 
Often it is required to store the oil under 
ground. He will proportion the furnace prop- 
erly, making it neither too large nor too small. 
Too large a furnace entails unnecessarily large 
wall area which in turn means excessive radia- 
tion losses. 





Steam Type of Burner 
In general the steam type of burner may be 
used with satisfactory economy in the average 
power plant where water is plentiful. Be care- 
ful, however, not to allow water of condensa- 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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DUPONT 
CELLOPHANE CO, 


ANNOUNCES THAT AS OF AUGUST 
Ist, 1923, THEY HAVE SECURED THE EX- 
CLUSIVE SALES AND MANUFACTURING 
RIGHTS OF THE PRODUCT KNOWN AS 
CELLOPHANE AND MANUFACTURED BY 
LA CELLOPHANE OF BEZONS, FRANCE. 


WE ARE NOW IMPORTING THIS 
PRODUCT AND ALL INQUIRIES WILL RE- 
CEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


MAIL ADDRESS 
POST OFFICE DRAWER B, STATION B 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICE 
132 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Survey of Retail Distribution 


A Report on the Conference of Domestic Commerce Division held July 6-7, 





August, 1923 


1923, with representatives of 


National Association of Retail Grocers 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
National Association of Retail Clothiers 
National Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association 


National Retail 


Hardware 


Association 


By Irving S. Paull 
Chief, Division of Domestic Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
EDITOR’S NOTE—THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 


ER believes that the responsibility for economic retailing in general lies 


with the manufacturers to a great extent. 


Therefore the responsibility 


for efficient and effective merchandising of confectionery and the con- 
sequent growth and healthy development of the retail distributors of 
candy rests on the shoulders of the manufacturing confectioners. We 
believe every salesman to the retail trade, whether representing manu- 
facturer or jobber, should be first an expert in retailing in general and 


candy merchandising in particular. 


He should be well trained in the 


economics of retailing and thus earn the confidence of the dealer as a 
counselor as well as a representative of a reliable source of supply. 

We are publishing herewith the full report of the recent conference, 
called by the Department of Commerce, in the hopes that manufacturers 
will use it in developing constructive salesmen and salesmanship and a 
service which helps the retailer conduct his business at a profit. 





HE purpose of this conference was 
to undertake in co-operation with 
the industries represented, an analy- 
sis of distribution, with a view to 
eliminating uneconomic methods and 
wasteful practices which may be shown to exist 
The Committees were requested to establish the 
functions of retailers—operating factors—cost 
factors, ete. Each Committee was requested to 
name specific commodities which could be traced 

from the retail counter back to the original 
source of raw materials. After this has been 
accomplished, the Committees were brought to- 

gether in a single committee to correlate their 

findings and establish a basis for a survey of 

retail distribution which will serve as a basis 

for similar organization in wholesaling, ware- 

housing and manufacturers’ distribution. 
Major Topics: 

(1) Identify those commodities which will 
most fully reflect each of the industries and af- 
ford a basis for tracing back through all proc- 
esses to raw materials. 

(2) Retail functions: 

a. Purchasing agent for community. 

b. Selection of merchandise and judgment of 
value. 

e. Carrying reserve supply for community. 

d. Responsibility to community. 

e. Ete. 
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Operating factors: 
Sources of supply. 

salanced purchasing. 
Seasonal purchasing. 
Seasonal selling—carryover. 
Surplus stocks—duplication. 
Short stocks. 
Turnovers. 
Markdowns. 
Character of trade. 

Location. 
Services—detail. 
Ete. 

Cost factors: 
Standardized cost records. 
Standardized stock records. 
Standardized turnover records. 
Standardized records of idle merchandise. 
Budgeting purchases. 
Sales quotas. 

Perpetual inventory (?). 
Ete. 

Waste factors (subject to arbitration) : 
Overselling. 
Substitution. 
Delivery of inferior merchandise. 
Cancellation of orders. 
Pyramiding orders. 
Kite. 





Owing to the shortness of the conference and 
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the magnitude of the subject matter under con- 
sideration, the committees hesitated to speak 
with finality for their several organizations as 
to the selection of commodities which would 
fully reflect industrial activities. However, the 
committees did prepare tentative lists to sub- 
mit to their industries for confirmation or re- 
vision. 

Because of the fundamental nature of the 
principles involved, they desired to secure a 
point of view representing the consensus of 
opinion of the best minds in each particular 
trade, feeling that more sound and conclusive 
results would be secured than could come from 
deliberations of committees of five men as rep- 
resentative of the industries. Nevertheless, the 
committees had positive ideas as to the lines 
that should be followed, and submitted the fol- 
lowing program: 

The Program 

1. To accept the definition of the retailer’s 
function as outlined in the report of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry as being 
correct and comprehensive. That definition is 
given in the first three paragraphs of Chapter 
VIL on Distribution in Part IV of the report, 
entitled ‘‘Marketing and Distribution,’’? and 
reads as follows: 

Definition of Function of Retailer 

‘The retailer performs .the final function in 
distribution of essential commodities and gives 
fulfillment to all preceding efforts by making 
merchandise available to consumers at the time, 
place, and in the form required by them. 

‘‘The retailer’s true function is that of serv- 
ing as a purchasing agent for his community ; as 
such he selects and carries a reserve supply of 
merchandise to meet the requirements of the 
individual consumer. 

‘‘When the retailer enters business he as- 
sumes the responsibility of performing a pub- 
lic function, that of providing commédities and 
services to his community, economically and 
conveniently, and maintaining such environ- 
ment as is necessary and desirable to the con- 
sumers who support him. If he fails in his 
responsibility and performs only as a distribut- 
ing agent for the manufacturer, he ceases to be 
an economic factor in the community which he 
serves.”’ 

Analysis of Buying and Selling Functions 

2. The following is a brief analysis of the 
buying and selling functions of the modern 
retailer: 

Buying in the Market 

(As purchasing agent for the consumer.) 

1. Possession of capital and credit. 

2. Knowledge of raw materials and finished 
products. 

3. Knowledge of commercial and market 
conditions. 

4. Knowledge of market resources. 

5. Maintaining stock turn frequency at point 





of minimum burden against unit of merchan- 
dise. 

6. Knowledge of uses and purposes of com- 
modities. 

7. Knowledge of style (style sense). 

8. Employment of best buying methods. 

9. Use of association facilities (if members 
of association). 

10. Planning complete stocks from examina- 
tion and study of — 

a. Stock sales record reports. 
b. Want slip reports. 
ce. Analyses of customers returns. 

11. Re-ordering rapidly turning goods. 

12. Obtaining prompt delivery. 

13. Receiving and marking of stock (check- 
ing with order as to specification, size, ete.) 

14. Efficient stock arrangement and _ stock 
keeping. 

15. Knowledge of the requirements of con- 
sumers in the community. 

a. By becoming familiar with demands. 
b. Studying new requirements that re- 
sult from changing economic conditions, 
Selling in the Store 
(As service to the consumer.) 

1. To maintain adequate stock of merchan- 
dise of quality and value to meet requirements 
of community he serves. 

2. Maintaining facilities and environment to 
economically and efficiently serve the require- 
ments of community. 

3. To assume responsibility for merchan- 
dise distributed— 

a. Satisfaction to customer. 
b. Value. 
ce. Convenience. 

4. Stimulating sales force with a view to re- 
ducing wage cost against merchandise sales. 

a. Selling merchandise to sales force, 
i. e., demonstrating to them its utility, de- 
sirability and dependability. 

b. Instructing sales force in processes 
and services of distribution. 

(1) for their own intelligent information, 

(2) for the intelligent information of the 
publie. 

5. Selection of adequate sales force. 

6. Training sales force. 

a. In knowledge of merchandise. 
b. Purposes and usefulnes of merechan- 
dise. 
ce. Processes by which merchandise is 
produced. 
d. In service to customer. 
7. Efficient fioor management. 
a. Knowledge of location of stock. 
b. Knowledge of merchandise. 
e. Acquaintance with customs of com- 
munity. 
8. Sales promotion. 
a. Publicity. 
(1) Newspaper advertising. 
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(2) Circular advertising. 
(3) Direct mail and telephone advertis- 
ing. 
(4) Letters. 
b. Display. 
(1) Stock display. 
(2) Window display. 
(3) Demonstration. 
Factors in Economical Distribution 
3. The conference gave recognition to the 
fact that the retailer, the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer each has his separate function, 
and that upon the efficiency with which each 
’ performs his functions depends the economy of 
distribution. A clear definition of functions 
and the elimination of overlapping and duplica- 
tion of activities offers a source of immediate 
economies. 

4. Stock turn is recognized as one of the 
basic factors in economical distribution. Store 
departmental studies of distribution offer a 
basis for the determination of the most effective 
means of increasing stock turn and reducing re- 
tail operating expense. 

5. Future buying too far in advance is one 
of the outstanding problems of retailing and 
contributes in large measure in many lines to 
increased operating costs. In its effect it adds 
to the problems of the wholesaler and manufac- 
turer. In the latter case it contributes to the 
cost of distribution and is reflected in operating 
costs of manufacturing. 

The conference expressed the belief that the 
suggested outline attached hereto submitted by 
the Domestic Commerce Division fully covers 
in a practical way the problems of retailing, un- 
der the headings, retail functions, operating 
factors, cost factors and waste factors. Ad- 
herence to the complete stock principle gives 
practical balance to stock movement. 

There is, however, one point that needs 
special attention on the part of the industries, 
namely, sales quotas. It was suggested that 
such quotas might be adequately prepared by 
tabulating well in advance of merchandise sea- 
son records of preceding periods and compari- 
son, made as a basis for purchase with proper 
consideration of local factors which might affect 
the situation favorably or adversely. 

6. <A faetor which contributes in no small 
measure to operating costs of retailing in cer- 
tain lines, results from certain expectations of 
the public in the matter of extravagant and 
uneconomical rate of return of goods, a situa 
tion to which the retailer himself has to some 
degree contributed in the competitive effort to 
attract trade. 


A somewhat similar factor results from 
extreme or unusual alterations in wearing 
apparel for both men and women. There are 


other undue exactions in regard to delivery and 
to the extension of credit beyond reasonable 
periods, ete. 
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An Agency of Service 

The conference expressed the belief that the 
Domestic Commerce Division should be an 
agency of service—service to the public, as well 
as to those actively engaged in performing the 
functions and services of domestic commerce. 
As such it should function in an effort not only 
to make distribution more efficient but it should 
give the public a better understanding of the 
value of the services rendered by each of the 
agencies of distribution, and of the complexities 
and problems of distribution. 

The Domestic Commerce Division is com- 
mended for its practical approach to the prob. 
lems of domestic commerce through an analysis 
of factors involved in distribution, and its pur- 
poses of establishing a basis of fundamental 
principles as a means of correlating distributive 
effort from the producer to the consumer. 

The evolution of society from one of simple 
habits and well-known customs to a complex so- 
ciety with constantly expanding demands and 
a wealth of new customs reflecting newly created 
opportunities for travel and improvement, has 
resulted in a problem not to be anticipated by 
retailers of an earlier day. 

(Following repeated from preliminary report 
of July 9, 1923.) 

A special committee was appointed consist- 
ing of Gordon Creighton, Chairman, represent- 
ing the National Retail Dry Goods Association ; 
Herbert P. Sheets, National Retail Hardware 
Association; H. C. Balsiger, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers; Arthur Burt, National 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association; Charles FE. 
Wry, National Association of Retail Clothiers, 
and Jay Iglauer, Controllers’ Congress, to make 
a survey of existing research resources, and 
report by July 21. 

A committee representative of each of the in- 
dustries was appointed to prepare question- 
naires adaptable to each of the industries, but 
not standardized as to reflect similar facts to 
the Division. 

Statement of the Conference 

The conference made the following state- 
ment before adjournment: 

“The conference of representative retail 
trade associations recognizes the value of an 
exchange of views and of a presentation of the 
specific problems inherent in their several 
branches of retailing, and expresses great sat- 
isfaction in the fact that a disinterested branch 
of the Government, like the Department of 
Commerce, has undertaken a study of the facts 
of retailing. 

‘*The conference expresses the hope that the 
Department of Commerce will undertake not 
only to educate and inform the public as to the 
facts of distribution, but that it will assist in 
the dissemination of knowledge to the men who 
are themselves engaged in retailing concerning 
problems of distribution, not only in their own 


(Continued on page 45) 
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BUILDING AN EFFECTIVE WORKING 
FORCE 
(Continued from page 26) 
impress upon them the fact that notice is being 
taken of their lack of promptness. 

(c) Secure an explanation from all employes who 
are tardy more than a certain number of times 
a month. 

(d) Investigate causes of tardiness, as they may be 
due to transportation facilities or other factors 
which can be remedied. 

(e) In laying off employes during dull seasons give 
preference to those who have the most regular 
attendance record. 

(f) Discharge employes who are habitually late or 
absent without due cause. 

(g) Require employes to secure leaves of absence 
or else to give a good explanation of their rea- 
sons for not coming to work. 

(h) When employes have been absent more than 
two consecutive days, a representative of the 
employment department, or a trained nurse, is 
to call at the homes to see if there is illness 
and offer assistance if the firm can give it. 

(i) Have the foreman or superintendent talk with 
employes who are absent more than a certain 
number of times a month and explain to them 
the seriousness of the situation. 

All of the foregoing suggestions have proved 
constructive. No one in itself is a complete 
remedy. The practice of following up absen- 
tees at their home have proved successful in 
many lines of industry. One firm employing 
a large number of girls has four visitors to 
follow up absentees, and it has been found that 
these visitors not only aid in eutting down 
absenteeism, but that they establish a personal 
contact with the employe’s home and family 
that has been helpful in bringing about better 
relations with the working force. Employes, 
instead of resenting these visits, appreciate 
them to such an extent that care must be taken 
not to overlook any absentee. 

In the last analysis, the best remedy for irreg- 
ular attendance seems to be not bribes, but 
moral suasion, a reasonable attitude, and a close 
personal contact with the worker. 

This article on ‘‘The Building of an Effective 
Working Force’’ will be continued in the Octo- 
ber. number. Next issue being ‘‘The Annual 
Fall Purchasing Number’’, Mr. Wells’ article 
will be on: “Material Control and Stores System.” 





Exports of Walnuts from Rumania 

During the past year 3,188,992 pounds of unshelled 
walnuts, valued at $250,701, and 53,184 pounds of 
shelled walnuts, valued at $12,173, were shipped from 
Rumania to the United States, according to shippers’ 
declarations at the American Consulate in Bucharest, 
reported to the Commerce Department by Consul E. E. 
Palmer. During 1921 there were 3,806,559 pounds of 
unshelled walnuts and 49,500 pounds of shelled wal- 
nuts, valued at $143,794 and $12,406, respectively, sent 
from Rumania to the United States. This trade has 
virtually ceased, principally on account of the imposi- 
tion of the higher rate of import duty on walnuts in 
the United States, and the increase of the Rumanian 
export duty on these nuts, from 3 to 8 lei per kilo on 
unshelled walnuts $0.017 to $0.045 per 2.2 pounds). 





He that knows when to speak, knows too when to 
be silent. 
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OIL VS. COAL FOR POWER PLANT 
(Continued from page 36.) 
tion into any of the steam pipes that feed the 
burners. 

Different makes of burners use varying 
amounts of steam for atomizing the oil. The 
amounts vary from 0.3 of a pound to 0.7 pounds 
of steam per pound of oil. This is equivalent 
to 114 to 6 per cent of all of the heat generated. 
The difference in ratios is due to the difference 
in boiler efficiencies. Roughly, it is generally 
safe to figure on about 2 per cent as the amount 
of steam necessary for atomizing. To this an- 
other 2 per cent should be added on account 
of the heat used in the oil heater and energy 
used by the oil pressure pump. This brings the 
total to about 4 per cent of all of the steam 
generated. 

Air Atomizer 

The air atomizer is suitable for installations 
where water is scarce and where steam must be 
condensed and used repeatedly as in marine 
work. The air type has one apparent advan- 
tage in that it has no latent heat as has steam, 
consequently the loss through the chimney is 
somewhat less. 

Mechanical Type 

Although this type is generally regarded as 
being more efficient than either the steam or air 
types, it is liable to give more trouble because 
of its more complicated construction. 

It may appear at first that the air atomizer 
type should be considerably more efficient than 
steam, but on account of the fact that power is 
necessary to first compress the air and since 
steam is often used for doing the compressing 
the total amount of steam used is commonly re- 
garded as being practically the same with both 
types, still, the advantage as far as efficiency 
is concerned may be still slightly in favor of 
the air atomizer. One disadvantage of the air 
atomizer is that it is more complex than the 
steam atomizer. The steam atomizer is most 
used. 

Most manufacturers of oil burners are pre- 
pared to equip coal burning furnaces with oil 
burners. Sometimes the cost of making the 
change is slight, and again it is expensive. The 
writer knows of one instance where the cost of 
changing from coal burning to oil burning 
amounted almost to the cost of new boilers, but 
the change was made and it is claimed that the 
high cost of making the change will soon be 
saved. 


A Gentleman 

A man that’s clean inside and out; who 
neither looks up to the rich nor down to the 
poor; who can lose without squealing and who 
ean win without bragging; who is considerate 
of women, children and old people; who is too 
brave to lie, too generous to cheat, and who 
takes his share of the world and lets other peo- 
ple have theirs.—New York Sun. 
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Whats Your Problem? 


Any question pertaining to the maufacture of candy or 


to the ingredients 


which go into it, the factory equipment or any phase of candy factory manage- 


ment will be welcomed. 


If the answers are of interest to the trade as a whole they 
will appear on this page without reference to the name of the writer. 


Questions 


of confidential nature or of individual application will be handled direct by mail. 
Advancement comes through a more complete knowledge of the subjects 
involved and it is the hope of the publishers of Tue Manuracturtne ConFECTIONER 
that its readers will feel that this is the logical medium for the collection and dis- 
semination of practical information relating to the manufacture of confectionery. 


Once an answer 


is published it becomes public property. 


Read the answers 


whether they are in response to your questions or not and if you do not agree or 
if you feel we have missed the point write in and say so and let us have your com- 


ments on the problem in question. 
truth.—Epiror. 


Discussion is one of the broad avenues to 


Hard Marshmallow 


Query No. 735 with its accompanying sample 
refers to ‘‘Hard Marshmallow’’ the paste from 
which M. M. bananas and toys are made. 

The busy season for this article is passing 
but the demand is always fair even after the 
better manufacturers are shipping only at pur- 
chaser’s risk or have discontinued shipping al- 
together. This restriction is due to the harden- 
ing of the goods in extremely cold weather. In 
fact when thoroughly chilled they become so 
brittle that they will stand only the most care- 
ful handling without breakage. 

Hard marshmallow is really not a marshmal- 
low at all, nor is it a cream, but a cross between 
the two. One might call it a beaten fondant or 
a grained marshmallow with equal accuracy. 
The principle involved in its manufacture is 
that of turning up a fondant in a M. M. beater 
with sufficient gelatine present to make it light 
and prevent its falling in during graining. The 
graining may be started in the beater and al- 
lowed to mature in the starch or a mixture more 
heavily doctored can be seeded with fondant or 
extremely fine powdered sugar and left in a 
warm place to start and finish its change. In 
either case the handling is substantially the 
same. Formulas for each kind appears at the 
end of this article. 


Condition of the Starch 

Hard marshmallow is a very delicate piece to 
handle successfully. As stated above it is half 
a M. M. and half a fondant and suffers from all 
the frailties of each. The first consideration 
with this as with (Marshmallow) should be the 
condition of the starch. This must be dry! Not 
fairly dry but absolutely dry. It should con- 
tain an evenly distributed moisture content not 
in excess of 4 per cent. This is best obtained 
by drying until the quantity is about 3 per cent 
then allow the piles of trays to cool to about 
110° F. If this is done the ‘starch will show an 
equal amount of moisture in every part of each 
tray and when printed and the paste deposited 
will be at the best temperature to promote the 
graining of the pieces and their drying out. It 





is of the utmost importance to have the starch 
absolutely clean. One of the chief charms of 
M. M. toys is their clean, glossy surface. This 
surface cannot be obtained if the starch is 
sticky, greasy or full of tails. Only a clean, dry 
starch will brush completely off and out of 
every crack and angle. 
Controlling the Weight 

Almost all hard marshmallow is sold as count 
goods and must therefore be perfectly uniform 
in size and weight. It is next to useless to cast 
a tray full and then weigh it. Although by 
changing the depositor stroke a given number 
of pieces may be made to weigh exactly the same 
each time, this is done at the expense of the 
size of the pieces. The place to regulate the 
weight is in the beater. No one is accurate 
enough, in eye judgment, to tell when a batch 
has reached the required point of beating. Some 
absolute standard must be set and the most 
logical one is the weight of a given volume of 
the paste. When the batch has beaten long 
enough to insure its being nearly done a por. 
tion should be drawn off from the bottom of 
the beater and dumped back into the top, then 
after a minute this should be repeated and 
gallon drawn level in a clean measure of known 
weight. This gallon of paste should be weighed 
and returned to the beater. If it weighs too 
much the batch must be beaten longer and the 
weighing repeated until right. It is important 
that some paste be drawn and returned to the 
beater before the weight is taken, as very few, 
if any, of the beaters on the market beat the 
part on the bottom equally with the top, or if 
they do they miss that portion which lies di- 
rectly above or in the neck of the valve. 

A good weight for a gallon of penny hard 
M. M. when ready to east is 3 |b. 4 oz. 

The Starch Room 

The goods are in the starch. They must dry 
out, grain and not swell or sink or crack. Pro- 
vided the proper proportion of gelatine has 
been used, and this can only be assured by test- 
ing every barrel, the proper finishing of the 
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goods is dependent on the temperature of the 
room in which they set. Too high a heat will 
cause them to swell sometimes to such an extent 
that bubbles form on the top and burst or the 
whole piece may swell to twice its normal size. 
If too little heat is used they will fail to grain 
or even dry out and the top fall in before the 
grained sugar gives sufficient strength to hold 
the pieces in shape. 

As a general rule it is best to allow the newly 
east goods to stand in the starch room at 75° 
to 80° F. for eight to ten hours, then move them 
into a room where a temperature of from 110° 
to 120° F. ean be maintained. In another twelve 
hours they should be ready to shake out. 

Removing the Starch 

Remove from the starch in a perfectly clean 
and carefully adjusted buck. In order to get 
fancy shapes perfectly clean a further cleaning 
is generally necessary and this is best accom- 
plished by brushing under a strong current of 
air. A blower throwing the air down on a screen 
with a suction drawing the air away is the most 
convenient arrangement and may be modified 
by using a moving wire belt to replace the 
screen, with rotary brushes to do the cleaning. 

The suction end of the blower should attach 
to a reservoir under the belt with a dust col- 
lector between to catch the starch removed. If 
the starch is clean and dry the removal is easy. 
If moist or containing tails it is impossible to 
clean the goods satisfactorily in any way. Re- 
member that moist starch gives the goods a 
crust, and dirty starch a rough pocked surface. 
Neither will brush off. 

Formula No. 1 
(a) 30 lbs. sugar 
12 Ibs. corn syrup 
(b) 20 Ibs. powdered sugar 
3 Ibs. gelatine dissolved in 11 
lbs. water. 

Cook (a) with enough water to dissolve the 
sugar to 240° F. and allow to cool. 

Put (b) in beater and beat stiff. Add 11 Ibs. 
corn syrup and beat five minutes. Add (a) and 
beat three minutes. Weigh gallon and finish. 

‘*B’’ when beaten is an all sugar fondant. 
‘*A’’ is a well doctored ‘‘bob.’’ 

Formula No. 2 
80 lbs. sugar 
40 lbs. corn syrup 
3 lbs. gelatine in 12 Ibs. water 
3 qts. water (more or less). 

Beat these ingredients white, then add 20 lbs. 
80-20 cream. Beat to \% lb. above weight, add 
11% lbs. of glycerine and beat to weight. Cast 
above paste, allow to stand 12 hours, then run 
in dry room until grained and fairly dry. 

Formula No. 3 
75 lbs. sugar 
60 lbs. corn syrup 
4 lbs. gelatine in 16 lbs. water 
214, qts. water (more or less). 
Beat white, then add 70 lbs. of very fine pow- 


dered sugar and 10 lbs. of water. Beat to 
weight, cast and treat same as Formula No. 2. 

All three of these formulas have given good 
results, but the first is the best balanced and 
most satisfactory. 

The most general fault with hard marshmal- 
low is an insufficient sugar content. It must 
grain and it takes sugar to do this. 


(731) I was referred to you by Chas. B. Knox 
Co. for information in regard to making a 
marshmallow that would not dry out. If it is 
convenient I would be very much pleased for it. 

It is impossible to make a marshmallow that 
will not dry out if exposed to the air. The dry- 
ing may be greatly retarded by the use of 
glycerine or invert sugar but even these will 
not prevent it drying to a point where it will be 
extremely tough. The following formula will 
give a fair quality piece of very good keeping 
quality but the only assurance that the piece will 
reach the trade in good shape is an air tight con- 
tainer. 

36 corn syrup 

10 invert sugar 

39 granulated sugar 
2 gal. water 

Mix above in the beater with great care that 
the sugar is entirely dissolved. Add 2 lbs. of 
good gelatine dissolved in 1!% gal. of water and 
beat ight. Flavor and cast in dry starch. 

The question makes no note of what class or 
price marshmallow is required. With this data 
at hand it would be possible to give a formula 
and instructions which would be more nearly 
assured of meeting the requirements. If this is 
not what is wanted we should be supplied with 
more data. 


~~ 


(730) We are new in the candy game and dur- 
ing the long, hot, humid months here, from April 
to November, we experience considerable diffi- 
culty with our peanut bars, cocoanut bars, balls, 
pillows and tablets running and sticking. 

We are attaching hereto circular of the style 
of candies in which we are particularly inter- 
ested, from which you will note the manufac- 
turer guarantees the goods to stand in all cli- 
mates. 

In reference to question No. 730 we would re- 
quire more data in order to make an intelligent 
reply. It is impossible to say how this goods 
can be made to stand up better without first 
knowing how it is at present made. ‘We must 
know whether it is to be cooked on the open fire, 
in a vacuum pan or continuous cooker. Judging 
from the price it is vacuum cooked and con- 
tains a rather high percentage of corn syrup. 
The life of the goods will depend as much on 
the protection the package gives it as on the 
cook of the goods. 


Please get these facts and the percentage of 
corn syrup used, 
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Are You Ready for Candy Day? 


By V. L. Price 


Director of Publicity, National Confectioners’ Association. 


N THIS article we wish to present 
for your consideration, a few of our 
suggestions for organizing your 
local Candy Day committees, but 
first we wish to ask you, ‘‘Are you 

ready for Candy Day?’’ 

Manufacturers have ordered a number of the 
attractive Candy Day window posters and are 
providing their jobbers and retailers with these 
posters so that the retailers may decorate their 
stores and put on a Fall Opening on Candy Day, 
Saturday, October 13th, thereby increasing 
their sales. 

Manufacturers have also ordered the muslin 
signs with which to decorate their trucks and the 
automobiles of their salesmen. These signs ad- 
vertise Candy Day as the Fall Opening day of 
the industry. They will have on hand a supply 
of envelope inserts which they will send out in 
their mail with each letter telling their trade 
about Candy Day and the Fall Opening which 
the industry is promoting for retailers. 

The original quantities of this material or- 
dered by the Publicity Department has been 
all sold, but we are placing another order the 
last week in August on which we will make 
shipment the first week in September. Your 
order should reach us by August 25th. All or- 
ders are subject to prior sale and the prices are 
as follows: 

Price of Candy Day Posters 

25 sets at 20¢ per set. 

50 sets at 15e per set. 

100 or more sets at 10¢ per set. 

Salesmen’s folders 3c each. 

Inserts $3.00 per M. 

Muslin signs $2.00 each. 

Hallowe’en Posters in Envelopes 

25 posters 10¢ each. 

50 posters 8c each. 

100 or more 7c each. 

The advertising material ordered by the 








»)o 


trade for Candy Day 1923 is double the amount 
ordered in 1922. If ordered without envelopes, 
the price is le less than the prices quoted above 
in light quantities. 

Send in your order now and don’t lose this 
great opportunity for increasing your candy 
sales which Candy Day and the Fall Opening 
idea provide for you. This is one form of inex- 
pensive advertising for you which helps your 
sales and builds good will among your friends. 
Take advantage of it and remember if you don’t, 
your competitor will. 

In regard to the Candy Day committees. We 
are convinced after thorough investigation 
which we made following the 1922 Candy Day, 
that Candy Day was most successful in those 
places where an organization had been care- 
fully worked out and where Candy Day had 
been carefully planned. So we urge that a 
committee be formed in each city or town for 
the purpose of promoting Candy Day. It is 
not practical for us to ask anyone in particular 
to do this work or to appoint any chairman. 
That is something for the committee themselves 
to decide. But for these committees we place 
several suggestions for their consideration. 
The committee should be organized with a view 
to taking care of the following elements. in- 
volved: 

Publicity 

(Gireat care should be taken that local news- 
papers receive notices of what the local com- 
mittee plans for Candy Day and other news 
items of general interest about Candy Day 
should be sent to the newspapers frequently. 


Finance 


The functions of this committee needs no ex- 
> Lf hl ‘ 
planation. The funds for the Candy Day com- 
mittee in the past have been raised by voluntary 
donations or by modest and equitable assess- 
ment. 
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Advertising 

The same group of the committee handling 
the publicity could arrange to handle whatever 
kind of advertising is decided upon. 

Committee on Arrangements 

This committee can arrange for a prominent 
speaker to give a Candy Day address, for a 
Candy Day parade, for a window trimming con- 
test among retailers and other features which 
the main committee decide to use. For example, 
in Fort Wayne last year the Candy Day Com- 
mittee had a number of girls pinning red hearts 
‘arrying an announcement of Candy Day and 
other copy. 

Charities 

As you know, one of the elements in Candy 
Day is the distribution of gifts of candy to such 
charitable institutions as Orphans Home, Old 
Folks Home, ete. The committee should pro- 
vide for this work on whatever scale they plan 
to carry on this work. 

Your Candy Day committee should be formed 
to give you ample time for carrying out your 
plans. If the Publicity Department were to 
make major recommendations or suggestions 
for Candy Day it would be as follows: 

Missionary Men to Retailers 

That the Candy Day committee employ the 
services of one or more men depending upon 
the number of jobbers and retailers to be called 
upon who would sell the idea of Candy Day. He 
would not represent any one company nor would 


he have anything to sell. His purpose would be 
to merely see that every retailer was equipped 
with the holiday window posters for his Fall 
Opening and instruct them what to do to put on 
his Fall Opening. This man should also tell the 
retailer about the holiday window posters being 
provided by manufacturers and jobbers, with a 
view to increasing candy sales for merchants. 
This representative of your committee might 
also find that he could instruct the merchant in 
better methods of merchandizing candy that is 
on display, turnover, ete. 

If local organizations all over the country 
were to have missionary representatives of this 
character for Candy Day, it would be a wonder- 
ful thing for the industry as a whole. Possibly 
he could not cover the entire ground in a given 
time, but should therefore be retained until 
every jobber and retailer is familiar with the 
work being done by the association to help job- 
bers and retailers sell more candy. If you were 
to do nothing else but send out such a man to tell 
the story of Candy Day and sell the Fall Open- 
ing idea and the advertising service of the asso- 
ciation, it would be benefiting vour business 
greatly as well as the entire candy industry. 

Write to the Publicity Department, N. C. A., 
208 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., for the 
material listed above and call upon them if they 
can assist you in any way at all. Let us all pull 
together to put across the Fall Opening idea 
and work together to increase the consumption 
of candy. 





A SURVEY OF RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 38) 


retailing spheres, but in the producing and 
manufacturing field as well, and that the De- 
partment will gather, correlate and compile the 
facts and figures of distribution, and that it 
will give the results such practical analysis, in- 
terpretation and publicity as will best serve the 
interests of the consumer, producer and distrib- 
utor alike. 

‘‘It is the judgment of the conference that 
the Department of Commerce can materially 
assist retailers to render the most efficient serv- 
ice by directing studies in the entire field of 
domestic commerce, with the object of improv- 
ing practices, determining justifiable costs and 
eliminating wastes. 

‘‘The conference assures to the Department 
of Commerce the full support of the organized 
retail associations represented and promises 
their co-operation in such further studies as the 
Department of Commerce may undertake.’’ 

(Signed. ) 

Herbert P. Sheets, Chairman, N.R.H.A. 


Gordon Creighton, N.R.D.G.A. 

H. C. Balsiger, N.A. of D.R.A.G. 

Arthur Burt, N.R.S.D.A. 

Charles KE. Wry, N.A. of R.C. 

Jay Iglauer, Controllers’ Congress. 
A Resolution 

The following resolution was also adopted by 
the conference: 

‘“‘The conference of representative retail 
trade associations has been impressed as never 
before with the spirit of helpfulness shown by 
the Department of Commerce, and especially 
with the attitude of Mr. Paull and his associates, 
who have worked with us for two whole days. 
We extend our sincere appreciation for the op- 
portunity offered by the Department of Com- 
merece to bring us together, and for the work 
as it has developed so far. We have the 
greatest confidence in the results of the meet- 
ings of the past two days, and we believe that 
we are on the right track and that the final 
outcome of the deliberations that have taken 
place will insure constructive work that will 
spell greater confidence on the part of all 
coneerned,”’ 
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OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 


For Sale by 


| The Manufacturing Confectioner 


30 North La Salle St., Chicago 





en 
A. L ABASTRINE 


—a new 
Hampden Box Paper 
for Candy boxes 


GES AGO, when.choice confections cost a 
queen’s ransom—in Arabia, Persia, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome—they were presented in 


alabaster boxes. 




















Alabastrine Box Papers, with a blend of rare colors and 
a design like alabaster, is, therefore, one of the especially 
appropriate of our modish new Oriental ideas. 
Hampden Papers Proclaim the Perfect Product 

Other new and popular papers for candy boxes are 
Lotus Brocade, Papyrus Damask, and our colorful Holly 
Box Paper for Christmas trade. Have you seen them? 


Mail this Coupon to 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S. A. 


UUULGTGHOUALLUUEUHLA EULA TU MAT CH 


Dear Sirs: You may send us without charge the folder showing the new 


ALABASTRINE Box Papers and others for Candy Boxes. 
Name___ 
Address 
aint. ; = — ihe at cias 

To Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Excellent Wrappers 


for your boxes 


DECORATED 
PARCHMYN 


in beautiful designs 


Pure Aluminum Foil 
in Silver and 9 Colors. 
Extremely soft and pliable. 


Cut to any size without charge 
or waste. 


King Tut Foil Bonbon Cups 
King Tut Foil Cornets 


Try a box of 1,000 each, at $5.00 
per box. 


King Tut Aluminum Foil 


All in wonderful rich designs. 


Gold Tinsel Cord, 1 and 2 ply 


Gold Tinsel Ribbon, 1/8’, 1/4”, 
1/2’ and 5/8” wide 


Chocolate Dipping Paper 
Wattolyn 

Honey Comb Division Paper 
Cotton Paper 

Fancy Tissue Paper 

Velour Paper, for sample cards 
Gold Paper Borders 


KARL PAULI CORPORATION 


454 Broome Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





August, 1923 
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Have your coating belts 
made to order 


Many large candy manufacturers in 
all parts of the country are receiving 
better service and saving money by 
using Gilmer Endless Coating Belts. 

Gilmer Belts are solid woven to full 
uniform thickness. They are straight 
and smooth running. They have no 
“saw edges.” 


Gilmer Coating Belts are woven from 
the finest long fiber white cotton. They 
are far longer wearing and therefore 
economical. These belts come wrapped 
in sanitary wax envelopes which not 
only keep the belts clean, but which pre- 
vent mildew and allow you to “carry 
a spare.” 


We will gladly make you up belts for 
any or allof your machines. Make them 
the exact length and weave them from 
the fiber best suited to your needs. 
Write us today for prices and complete 
information. 


L. H. GILMER CO. 


Confectioner’s Equipment Division 


PHILADELPHIA 







“It's a Gilmer prod- 
uct—you can depend 
on it.” — Happy 
Van, the Gilmer Man. 
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Patente and Patents Pending 


Hydraulic Machinery 


for 


Chocolate Factories 


HIS is the only equipment we 

make for these plants. As our 
special line of work is Hydraulic 
Machinery, and problems of man- 
ufacture by this means, we offer 
machines and service that are 
based on a thorough knowledge 
of the possibilities and require- 
ments in this work. 


Our equipment is the result of 
long study in this particular prob- 
lem of pressing cocoa butter. 


FrepD S. CARVER 
ENGINEER 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 
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The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once iried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


— LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, EE WIS. 
LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. MILWAU KEE WIS. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 









Satisfaction brought him back 


The manner in which your candy is dressed has a 
great deal to do with building satisfaction, which in 
turn tends to build up greater sales. 


Perfect protection 
for perishable 
products 

The dealer likes a Conley Foil wrapper because its 
clean, bright appearance attracts the eyes of his cus- 
tomers and makes selling easier. 


Distinctive dress 
for all products 





The consumer likes a Conley Foil wrapper because 
it keeps the candy fresh. 





Create satisfaction among your dealers and con- 
sumers by wrapping your candy in Conley Foil. 


Will you let us send you prices and submit a design 
of your name and trade mark? 


We'll satisfy and increase sales for you. ( : 














A Deven Geratinva meth @ererrercteny 


94 1 West te lg Street sg i tenvtae (0) 0.4 hee 
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HE best that Swift 
can make is the best 
ye that you can use—and it 
costs no more than ordi- 
nary gelatin! 


Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter 





EMIL PICK 


Broker 
Swift & Company 


Makers of fine gelatin 


67 Wall Street New York City 


Telephone Bowling Green 1750-51 






































BE PROTECTED DURING THE SUMMER SEASON 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR HARDENER FOR 
CHOCOLATE COATINGS? 


Manufacturers should take notice and insist upon Chocolate Protection by 


HAEHNLENS HARDENER 


(A Vegetable Product. NOT A FAT) 


IN ALL CHOCOLATE COATINGS USED. 
Your chocolates will DRY QUICKER, increasing OUTPUT. 
Your chocolates will LOOK BETTER, increasing SALES. 
Your chocolates will KEEP BETTER, increasing SATISFACTION. 
Your chocolates will retain their color when the weather is humid and warm. 
Before being packed for shipment, Haehnlen’s Hardener is always thoroughly “aged” and “seasoned” and 


tested, thus eliminating any possibility of porosity and other detrimental action on the coatings, such as is caused 
by the use of inferior and unfinished products and raw materials. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 








Sole Distributors for U. S., Canada 
and Europe: 


HAUG & CO., Inc., 
295 Broadway New York City 


Manufactured by 
L. S. HAEHNLEN 
3817 Wyoming St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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| 
YOUR Specifications In Citrus Flavors— 





CAC 
LEMON 
ORANGE 
LIMES 


LEMON & LIMES 
COMBINED 





JF you could specify exactly what you want in 
Citrus flavors, wouldn’t your first requirement 


be the TRUE flavors of the fresh fruits? 


C X C Terpeneless Concentrates are made by our ex- 
clusive cold process which retains ALL the natural deli- 
cacy and freshness of the ripe fruit. They add value 
to the finest candies. 


Wouldn’t your next demand be absolute uniform- 

ity of results? 
CXC Citrus Flavors are highly diffusible. They pene- 
trate the entire mass. And because of their unusual heat 
resistance they are especially desirable for hard candies. 


And, finally, wouldn’t you demand real 
economy ? 


C X C Citrus Flavors are the most highly concentrated 
of all flavors. They go further. Final costs are less. 
May we send samples to prove all this? Write. 


FOOTE & JENKS 
Expert Flavor Specialists 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 




























CHICAGO 











fA Chocolate Factory 


devoted to the 
manufacture of High 
Grade Chocolate Coat- 
ings, Liquors, Cocoas and 

Cocoa Butter. 


Samples and Prices sent on request 


FORTUNE PRODUCTS CO. 
416-22 South Desplaines Street 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


The ORIGINATORS 
of 


VANOLEUM 


CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR 








THE SAME AS ALWAYS 


ae 


STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 






















and Caterers. 





211-215 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















—— 








Used for OVER TWENTY YEARS 
by leading Confectioners, Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Bakers, Soda Dispensers 


Corrizo Extract Co. 
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VERY day a greater number of 
candy makers are seeing the truth 
expressed in the illustration. 
That is why you'll find them changing to 
Merrell-Soule 
POWDERED Skimmed Milk 
POWDERED Whole Milk 
Cream Powders (up to 72% 
butterfat.) 


Merrell-Soule Powdered Milk and Cream 
are as easy to order, store and use as 
granulated sugar. You save handling 
costs, refrigeration expense and the money 
usually spent for sanitary precautions 
where liquid milk is used. 


Write today for booklet — giving facts 
about powdered milk, “quality”and “price” 
recipes and tests for candy manufacture. 














MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Vanilla Flavors 


Our Vanilla products conform to the sugges- 
tions of practical candy men whose flavor needs 
we have supplied for many years. 


Because of our long experience, we can take 
care of your Vanilla Flavor problems from 
“Quality Products” down to “Penny Goods.” 


TRUE VANILLA EXTRACTS 


Made from finest grades of prime selected beans. 


STANDARD STRENGTH 
DOUBLE STANDARD STRENGTH 
COMPOUNDS AND CONCENTRATES 


$6.00 per gallon up. 


VANILLA FLAVORS IMITATION 


Scientific blends of Vanillin, Coumarin, etc. 
FLAVORS 
CONCENTRATES 
COMPOUNDS 
$3.00 per gallon up. 


Sold in any quantity from pints to barrels. 


Write for samples and quotations. State qual- 
ity you require. 


Alex. Fries & Bro. 


312-314-316 E. Second St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 70 Years 
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AN 
EDIBLE GELATINE 
OF QUALITY 








ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


40 NO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
175 South Street 94 Boardof Trade 400 So. Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
708 South Delaware Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Second and Brannan Streets 
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Dunn’s Celebrated Edible Gelatine 


Produced and blended especially for the 
Ice Cream and Candy Industry. 


Our Goods have made good by the good way 
they are made 


Grades for every class of work. 


Purity, Value and Uniformity Guaranteed. 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


546 Greenwich Street 
Cana Cote Street, MONTREAL NEW YORK CITY 






































Marcone & Company, Inc. 
98 Front St., New York City 
BROKERS IN 


Cocoa Beans 
and 
Cocoa Butter 


Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 


OUR SPECIALTIES | 
































Chocolate Molds 








AMAIZO. Confectioners’ Thin Boiling 


and Moulding Starches 





BARS, CAKES, FANCY PIECES 
Double Molds for Hollow Figures 
AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. PANS—LARGE and SMALL 


fetteatr a iis —* EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


WwW YORK 
su 34 Hubert Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Price 


The price of a product should be thought of only in terms of ulti- 
mate economy. Our gelatine may be lower or higher than some 
others, but we know that because of its purity and uniformity it 
cannot be surpassed for true economy. 


The length of time we have served some of our best customers is 
evidence of the fact that our gelatines are not only economical 
over a long period, but that they are giving satisfaction in every 
way. 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS GELATINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
222-224 Front Street 
New York 












































Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Liquor Chocolates wrens fees 
and Coatings "ay 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 
7. fi fectioners’ Use 


YTS 











- *UXMIXED? 
Sweetened and unsweetened; light 
, , +e a 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- U S. dh. 4 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely ee 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 


ieaee anak ee eon UNEXCELLED for 
ae COOKING QUALITIES 


Send for Samples and Prices CORN PRODUCTS 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. REFINING COMPANY 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. PI New York Ci 
57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 17 Battery Place ew York City 
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New Federal Standards for Cocoa Products 
are in effect NOW 


Do your products comply with the changed specifications P 


An Analysis Will Tell 
SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


113 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























































Most reliable gelatine 
or Confectioners— 


WHITTEN'’S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879— 


Strength, purity and uniformity guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J. O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Building 20 East Jackson Blvd 
New York City Chicago 
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Chocolate Coatings 1717s Orel ert. i 


197 Portland St. ¢ Boston Mass. 
: RCE 
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GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 
27 CLIFF STREET 


























DUCHE’S EDIBLE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 


IMPORTERS 
SHELLED 
NUTS 
COCOA 


BUTTER 


EGG 
ALBUMEN 


GLACE 
FRUITS 


MILK 
POWDER 


MAPLE 
SUGAR 


BUENOS AYRES. POtLos | ANGELES 376-378 Greenwich Street 


GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER 
PARIS 


GELATINE 


Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 








Established 1857 


IMPORTERS 


PEELS 
CHERRIES 


GUM 
ARABIC 


CEYLON 
COCOANUT 


CANNED 
FRUITS 


JAPANESE 
GELATINE 





Plant in Belgium where PURE FOOD GELATINE is manufactured 





T. M. Duché and Sons 


Fac 
GRIMBERGHE N .} BELGIUM 


CHICA AGO 
AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYR ES 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
































Von Dannenberg & Company 
BROKERS 


Cocoa Beans Cocoa Butter 


82-92 Beaver Street New York City 
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CLASSIF IED ADVERTISING 


Wanted, Situations Wanted, Salesmen Wigated Machinery and Equipment 


Wanted and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 





Remember—this is the manufacturers’ own magazine devoted to the interests of the 
executive, the purchasing and production departments of a candy and chocolate fac- 
tory. Therefore this is the most logical medium through which to make known e 
wants regarding the sale or purchase of machinery and equipment, help wanted, 


positions wanted, etc. 


Closing date for this department, first of month. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cont. 





WE OFFER FOR SALE ONE CALD- 
well’s Imp. Peanut Sheller, as good 
as new; has been used very little. Can 
be adjusted to shell all sizes of peanuts, 
by hand or power. To be sold F. O. B. 
Albany, N. Y. Address Q 306, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 





FOR SALE— ATTRACTIVE PRICES — 

National Equipment Enrobers; Kihl- 
gren Stringers; D. C. and A. C. Motor 
Drives for Enrober; Bottoming Attach- 
ments; Automatic Shaker-Feeders; Greer 
Packing and Cooling Systems; Schrafft 
Cooling System; Walters and Champion 
Basket Dipping Machines with Baskets; 
150 to 300 Ibs. Springfield and Carey 
Chocolate Melters; Springfield Moguls; 
Racine Depositor; Mogul Pumps, 12 to 
24 outlets; Double 40 Jelly Bean Pump 
for Steel Mogul; Power and Hand Print- 
ers; Racine Starch Buck; Starch Clean- 
er; Springfield E. B. Cream Remelting 
Kettles, 50 gallon; Springfield and Sav- 
age Marshmallow Beaters; Nougat and 
Caramel Cutters; Automatic Sucker Ma- 
chines, various sizes of rollers; Contin- 
uous Buttercup Cutters; Mills Jap Cut- 
ters, 10 and 15-inch; Sizing Machines; 
Power Drop Frames with various sizes 
of rollers; Mills Ball Machines; Werner 
Syrup Cooler and Cream Beater, 800 Ibs.; 
Clad Copper Cream Beater, 5-foot; Ball 
Cream Beater, 5-foot; Croll Cream Beat- 
er, 5-foot; Day Dough Beaters, 20 and 40- 
gallon; Burkhard, Clad and Kopperman 
38-inch Revolving Pans with and without 
steam coils; Brach Machines and Con- 
veyors; Burkhard 40, 60 and 80-gallon 
Copper Mixing Kettles, tilting with draw- 
offs; 20 to 80-gallon Jacketed Cooking 
Kettles; 1,000-lb. Vacuum Cooker with 
Pump; Lambert Peanut Blancher; Lam- 
bert, Burns and Emerick Two and Three 
Bag Peanut Roasters; Power Fruit and 
Nut Grinders; Cocoanut Graters; “Ideal” 
Caramel Wrapping Machines; “Model U” 
Bar Wrapping Machine; Saxmayer Box 
Tying Machines; Steel Cooling Slabs, 4 
ft. x 5 ft. and 3 ft. x 8 ft.; Marble Slabs; 
Improved Appliance Stoves, 18-inch and 
23-inch; Pulleys, Hangers, Belting and 
Shafting. We rebuild all machines equal 
to new. Union Confectionery Co., Inc., 
Office 104 First St., New York City. 
Showroom 29 W. Houston St., New York 
City. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—BAKER CONTIN- 

uous Cooker; Hohberger Cream Ma- 
chine, capacity approximately 18,000 Ibs. 
per day. Address S 317, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 





FOR SALE—LITTLE WONDER CREAM 
Beater and Cooler; mofor attached. 

Splendid condition. Allen & Andrews, 

Corning, N. Y. . 


FOR SALE 


Carey Cacao Butter Presses. 

Lehmann Cacao Butter Presses. 

Springfield 3-Roll Refiner. 

5-Roll Steel Refiner, 16x32. 

Lehmann Cocoa Pulverizer, 98. 

Lehmann Cracker-Fanner, large. 

Jabez-Burns Cocoabean Cleaner. 

Springfield Cocoa Bolter. 

Racine Depositor. 

Werner Depositor, New. 

Wood Moguls, complete, A-1. 

Mogul Depositor Pumps. 

Springfield. Enrober, std. size. 

Kihlgren systems for stringing. 

Fritz Coating Machines, complete. 

Walter Basket Dipping Machine. 

Springfield Continuous Cookers. 

Simplex Gas Cookers, extra kettles. 

Simplex Steam Cooker, almost new. 

Baker Steam Sugar Cooker, cheap. 

Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beater. 

Werner Cream Coolers, new. 

Racine M. M. Beater, jacketed. 

Racine Continuous Cutters. 

Automatic Plastic Machine. 

Mills Cooling Table, 3 x 6. 

Stokes Mint Tablet Machines, D. 

Saxmayer Bundle Tyer. 

Gas Engines (will exchange). 

Mills Bon Bon Machines, Buttercup Cut- 
ters, Blowers, Enrober, Belts, Gas 
Furnaces. 

1 New Lehmann 5-Roll Steel Refiner. 

1 New Lehmann 8-Pot Press. 

When in New York, do not fail to visit 
our warehouse. All machinery kept in 
stock is rebult. Our guarantee provides 
for the return of machines that are not 
satisfactory in every respect. Time pay- 
ments. Candy & Chocolate Special Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., 39 Cortland Street, 
New York City. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cont. 





FOR SALE—LAMBERT PEANUT PICK- 

ing and stoning machine. Like new. 
Price very reasonable. Binghamton 
Candy Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — EMERY-THOMPSON 
Horizontal Brian freezer and Ice Crusher 
with everything that goes with them for 
the manufacture of Ice Cream. Inquire 
Racine Candy Shop, Racine, Wis. 





FOR SALE—SPRINGFIELD STARCH 
Cleaner, in good working condition. 

Price right. F. O. B. Burlington, Iowa. 

Clinton-Copeland Company. 








MACHINERY WANTED. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE SECOND 

hand double acting 60-gallon Savage 
mixer. Must be in first class condition. 
G. S. Feeny Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE—200 SEC- 

ond hand crystallizing pans with wire 
screen. Must be in first class condition. 
G. S. Feeny Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 





WANTED—TO BUY FOR SPOT CASH, 

chocolate coating machine, Liberty 
coater preferred; starch buck, chocolate 
melters; five-ft. ball cream beater, motor 
attached. Merrill Candy Company, Mer- 
rill, Wis. 





FOR SALE—1 Savage after-dinner 
mint machine with fifty ft. conveyor; 1 
Hohberg Waffle and Pillow hard candy 
machine, with two sets of chains and 
fifty ft. conveyor; 1 80-gallon iron kettle 
peanut salter with steam coils, including 
two baskets; 1 20-inch power sizer; 2 
Herald furnaces, complete with blower; 
1 Racine marshmallow barrel heater; 1 
six-ton Brunswick ice machine, complete 
with condensor and coils. Above ma- 
chinery is in good working order. Will 
sacrifice for immediate cash sale. The 
Max Glick Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—ONE 7-FOOT MURKLAND 

Revolving Packing Table, motor and 
all necessary fittings, as good as new; 
a money maker for a moderate priced 
chocolate packaged goods manufacturer. 
Cost $400; will sell for $250 F. O. B. New 
York City. Address all queries to Macy’s 
Factory, 35th St., corner 11th Ave., New 
York City. 


WANTED — ONE SAVAGE DIPPING 

table equipped with electric chocolate 
warmer, for two girls. Must be in first- 
class condition. G. S. Feeny Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 








MACHINERY—MISCELLANEOUS. 





BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED— 

New and used candy machinery and 
equipment. All goods must be guaranteed 
to be in perfect condition or otherwise 
stated. List your goods for quick sale, or 
if you want to buy write for price list. 
You’re always assured of a square deal. 
D. L. Ham, Sales Agent, 1505 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, Salesmen Wanted, Machinery and Equipment 


Wanted and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 





RATES: 


HELP WANTED. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 





WANTED—FORELADY FOR CHOCO- 

late Department. One capable of han- 
dling help, teaching dipping and super- 
vising packing fancy packages. Steady 
position for sensible, industrious woman. 
The Richards-Scheble Candy Co., Hutch- 
inson, K4ns. 





FOREMAN to take charge of marsh- 
mallow dept. in candy factory. Apply, 
stating qualifications and salary expected. 
Address R 309, care The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 





WANTED — A FIRST-CLASS MAN TO 

take charge of our starch room, under- 
standing cream, gum and marshmallow 
thoroughly. Splendid opportunity for ad- 
vancement for the right man. Wm. H. 
Luden, Inc., Reading, Pa. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 





FIRST-CLASS CHOCOLATE FOREMAN 

desires to connect for a permanent po- 
sition; has handled enrobers, moulders 
and hand dippers; seven years’ experi- 
ence; excellent references. Address S 312, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner. 





POSITION WANTED—BY A PRACTI- 
cal all-around man, exceptionally good 
on hard candy. Have now complete 
charge of the hard candy department of 
the largest wholesale candy factory in a 
large western city. Also originate and 
design all their mixes. Progressive, and 
want to advance. Address S 313, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT— 

Extremely capable of handling all kinds 
of help; strong for making working con- 
ditions so as to get big production; can 
figure cost; thoroughly familiar with all 
modern equipment; ten years’ experience 
in general line of wholesale candies; 
started from bottom of ladder, worked 
way to the top of one of the largest 
candy factories in the country; one who 
has made good; Al references; I am 37 
years old, married, full of pep, not a 
dreamer; Chicago or Cleveland pre- 
ferred. Address S 315, % Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


CAN YOU USE THE SERVICES OF A 

man who has had two years’ experience 
in cost accounting and assistant to sales 
manager? Two years cashier and credit 
work, one year handling claims for one 
of the largest candy manufacturing 
houses in Middle West. Address S 316, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner. 





POSITION WANTED — EXPERT RE- 

tail candy and ice cream maker. Can 
handle help. I am at present employed 
but desire to get with a reliable firm 
making high grade goods. Best of ref- 
erences. Address S318, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 








FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE AND RENT — FLOOR 

space, 100x50, to let; completely 
equipped for manufacture of high-class 
gum goods, including two large drying 
rooms; Mogul, steam jacketed copper 
kettles, 10 to 250 gallons (stirring and 
open); starch, starchboards, steaming 
trays and all other utensils pertaining to 
manufacturing (capacity 15,000 pounds 
weekly). Will make an interesting prop- 
osition on easy terms to right party for 
purchase of entire equipment and rent of 
space. E. C. Rich, Inc., 29 9th Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — CANDY FACTORY, CE- 

ment building, in live oil town. Large 
territory. One story with floor space 70x 
96. Equipped with Ball cream beater, 
caramel cutter, marshmallow beater, fur- 
nace, slabs and other small items to com- 
plete factory. Bargain, if we can sell now. 
Commerce Candy Company, Bartlesville, 
Okla. 





SALESMEN WANTED—Cont. 








SALESMAN — A WONDERFUL OPEN- 

ing for a high class traveling salesman 
of experience to the wholesale ice cream 
and confectionery trade in flavoring ex- 
tracts, fruits and colors, for an old es- 
tablished house in Chicago. Give us your 
experience and territory covered. Ad- 
dress S 314, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 





25c per line; $1.00 minimum. Forms close on first of month. 


SALESMEM WANTED. 


WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF REPRE- 

senting us in the city and country. An 
acquaintance with the drug trade will be 
a great advantage. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a live wire. Sunny Brook 
Distillery Co., 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SALESMAN—CAN YOU HANDLE THE 
jobbers for a big new specialty? Write 
territory covered. We will gladly send 
samples and full information. Cactus 
us, stating experience, references and 
Crystal Products Co., El Paso, Tex. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





FORMULAS FURNISHED FOR ALL 

kinds of candy; also information given 
how to produce different candy in large 
volume. Reasonable charges. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Twenty-four 
years’ practical experience. D. L. Ham, 
Candy Specialist, 1505 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





ATTENTION. 
CANDY MANUFACTURERS. 

I can increase your business 50 per 
cent. Have done this for one of the 
largest manufacturers in the business. 
Desire to handle and manage the instal- 
lation of your window displays in the 
U. S. and supervise the distribution of 
your advertising matter. Am employed 
at present. Want to start Sept. 1 or 
sooner to prepare fall campaign. Write 
stating time and place for interview. 
Box R 311, care Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 44 Whitehall St., New York. 


AGENCY WANTED BY SEVEN RELI- 

able, experienced salesmen, headquar- 
ters San Francisco, covering Pacific 
Western States periodically and inten- 
sively. Now selling French perfumes, 
fine pharmaceuticals and other high- 
grade goods. Only well-financed con- 
corrs need answer. State full details of 
line to “Salesforce,” Room 209, 507 
Mission street, San Francisco. 


AGENTS, BROKERS, DISTRIBUTORS. 

It will pay you to investigate this un- 
usual opportunity to handle an edible 
gelatine, particularly well adapted to 
marshmallow and ice cream. Old estab- 
lished corporation, Territories now open 
for sole representation. Address commu- 
nications to W. E. Miller, 17 State 
Street, New York. 
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The Allured Group Which Blankets the Field of Manufacturing Confectioners 
Published by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


The first and only publishing company in the world whose publications are directed exclusively to the 
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PORTLAND 





SAN FRANCISCO 
. CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES CINCINNATI 
yer \ 
CENTRALLY DISTRIBUTED FROM THE WORLDS 
~.. LARGEST GELATINE FACTORY OR OUR 
WAREHOUSES, 


NEW YORK 


UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH, PURITY, 
at the RIGHT PRICE. 
EXCELLENT GELATINE for 
MARSHMALLOWS. 


United States Gelatine Co. 


FACTORY: CARROLLVILLE, WIS. 
Miwaukee, Wis. 
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To Every Shipper of 
Candy—a Sample of 
the New and Better 
Shipping and Display 
Container 


Either wire bail or 
side handles may be 
had on your Edger- 
ton K APAKS. 
Comes complete with 
strong seals and 
solid veneer cover. A 
Strong, sturdy con- 
. tainer that will stand 
the knocks and come 
up smiling. 


A Better Candy Container 


HINK of it! A better container for 
gem candy that costs less than the old ct kxesggacne peer — 
kind! A container that will stand the rt hinte 
gaff of shipping without giving an inch and “at iaandutt aoe Prag 
is Pilfer proof. A gay, jaunty container that kraft bag. Yet costs less than the 
makes your candy look as good as it tastes old containers. 
—that retailers prefer because it sells‘more 
candy and finds ready sale at a good price 
when empty. A better, stronger, more at- 
tractive container that will increase your 
business yet costs less than the old kind. 
That’s the new Edgerton KAPAK. Get.one 
FREE and try it with your candy. 
%, The Edgerton Manufacturing Co. 


Plymouth  Establishedis49 «= Indiana 








